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THE BRIDE’S JOURNEY. 


On the banks of the river Lerg, where it forms its 
estuary with the Great Fiord of the North Sea, stood 
the quaint old town of Lerwig—a place that seemed 
from the rude harmony that characterised the build- 
ings, to have sprung ready fashioned, ages before, out 
of the primeval forest. So primitive was its whole 
aspect, that, but for the vanity of each proprietor, 
who had branded his initials and the year of erection 
in iron hooks over the chamber-window, the spectator 
might have fancied the whole the work of a single 
night. 

Tall narrow houses of timber, with their overhanging 
gables towards the street, rudely carved, but warped 
in every conceivable manner, extended in two lines 
parallel to the river; while smaller streets, diverging 
north and south, led to the heavy wharfs and store- 
houses lining the primitive harbour, or to the few 
detached mansions that, standing in their own grounds, 
constituted the fashionable quarter, and comprised the 
wealth and aristocracy of the ancient burg. In the 
centre of the main street, and built, like the town itself, 
of timber, stood the venerable church, or what had 
once been the cathedral, a perfect marvel of pictur- 
esque architecture, from the stern Runic to the florid 
Norman. . Not a foot of the heavy timber that com- 
prised the building was Jeft unadorned by carving or 
unrelieved by grotesque tracery ; while every beam or 
lintel was terminated by a corbel head, perhaps that 
of a grinning satyr, which, with the towering roof, 
open spire, and covering of red tiles, contrasted not 
unpleasingly with the massive and sombre tone of the 
structure below. 

Facing the cathedral stood a double-gabled house of 
a@ more pretentious appearance than its neighbours, 
from the greater quantity of carving that ornamented 
the wooden mullions of the windows and adorned the 
door-posts of the low-arched entrance, denoting the 
building to belong to some wealthy inhabitant or 
official of the town. 

The house was the abode of Carl Underwaldent, the 
burghgrave or mayor, who on the present occasion was 
standing with some friends at the casement looking 
out inquisitively on the busy street in front. The 
period at which our story opens is mid-winter—that 
is, about the 20th of January 1740—a time of the year 
when the most intense frost prevails, not only here, 
but over the whole of Norway and the adjacent 
countries. For nearly six weeks at this epoch, the 
sun never rises above the horizon ; and the only light 
during the brief day, is a faint glimmering that lasts 
for barely two hours, caused by the reflection of the 
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sun’s rays on the snows of the mountain-tops, which, 
being again reflected upon ,the plains, affords that 
dubious light which constitutes day. As soon as this 
light disappears, the heavens are illumined by the 
aurora borealis, which, with the exception of the two 
hours at mid-day, is always present during winter in 
the Norwegian skies, affording a light more steady and 
perfect than the dim substitute that rules at noon. 

The rivers, from the first setting in of the frost, are 
locked in sheets of ice, while the fiords into which they 
flow, like all the harbours on the western coast, owing 
to the warm sea-breezes, are, with rare exceptions, 
always open, so that the inhabitants of the coast have 
a free traffic with such winter commodities as are 
brought down by the mountaineers during the frost, 
by means of their sledges, when the rivers can no 
longer float their rafts. The mountainous range that, 
towering to a height of from 1000 to 2000 feet, encom- 
passes the little burg of Lerwig, and forms part of 
that alpine chain that stretches through the whole 
extent of Norway, was, from pinnacle to base, covered 
for several yards deep with snow, which in the 
valleys and rifts lay to the depth of fifty fathoms. 
Along the plain, and spreading over the uneven streets 
of the grim old town, the snow lay compact as iron, 
from the friction of the sledges, that, loaded with 
merchandise or filled with chattering groups, were 
passing in rapid succession to and fro, the jingling 
of their horses’ copper-bells keeping up a perpetual 
chime to their rapid and merry progress; while moun- 
taineers and villagers in heelless boots or long arching 
skates, and every variety of costume, mingled with 
the inhabitants, and gave a singular animation to the 
wintery noon. 

The room into which we beg the reader to follow 
us was large, and extended the whole length of the 
house ; the walls were lined from ceiling to floor with 
scantlings of pine, and so finely polished that they 
shone like dark mirrors. The floor, composed of the 
same material, was covered with a coarse carpet of 
Finnish matting; a few heavy settles stood against the 
walls; while an arm-chair, stuffed with Lapland grass, 
was placed near the stove, and presented a most 
luxurious seat, being, from the warmth and nature 
of the grass or hay, a perfect nest of downy softness. 
About a dozen stools of all sizes were ranged about 
a table, or rather board, supported on trestles and 
covered with a sheet of huckaback, engrossing the 
whole middle of the apartment. To a series of brass 
nails round the walls hung pewter platters, iron 
and horn spoons, trenchers, and such implements of 
domestic use as were to be seen in a remote Norway 
household, and went far to bespeak the refinement of 
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the owner a century ago. The skeleton of a walrus— 
the bones as black as the beams from which it hung 
—afforded support to a set of iron lamps or cruses, 
that east their light, when burning, directly on the 
table beneath, while the cavity of the thorax formed a 
receptacle for tobacco- and sundry such articles. 
A round piece of bread like a Scotch bannock, hung 
by a hank of blue silk on the polished wall, and from 
a label duly engrossed, set forth that it was baked by 
‘ Margarita, the frau of Carl Underwaldent, on the 
baptism of their first child, Gertruda, on the 17th day 
of January 1721.’* 

A flight of steps at the extremity of the room led to 
the sleeping apartments, while, at the opposite side, a 
door opened on the hall and domestic offices; an elk’s 
head and antlers over the entrance completed the 
appurtenances of the room, with one exception—the 
stove, which, placed between the two doors at the end 
of the apartment, projected about six feet forward. 
The stoves of the north are everywhere applied to the 
same purposes—they heat the house, bake, boil, and 
roast; and among the poorer classes, their flat tops 
invariably form a bed. 

‘The sun has set, Christopher, and taken his last 
kiss of purple Luhea, who is now as white as Hecla’s 
night-cap,’ exclaimed Carl Underwaldent, a broad- 
faced, jovial-looking man, as he turned his good- 
humoured countenance from the window and-addressed 
a tall muscular youth, who, seated beside his young 
wife—a handsome girl of nineteen—was adjusting a 
shaggy bear’s skin over the back of the hard seat, so as 
to protect her from the rough unpadded settle. ‘ You’ll 
have a prime night for your travel, Chris,’ he continued, 
as Christopher Steinhoff, the young man addressed, 
kissing the approving lips of his blushing bride, joined 
his father-in-law at the casement. ‘There’s a sky 
for you!’ he went on, pointing to the firmament with a 
feeling of exultation. ‘Talk of your sun all day, and 
your moon all night—ah, bosh!’ he added contemptu- 
ously. ‘I wouldn't give a dried ling or a cod’s sound 
for such; boo! ‘There, you have all the colours of the 
rainbow. See! how they shoot like jets of purple and 
orange flame! It’s a good augury, lad, and sent to 
light you homewards. There’s a dart of blue, now, 
might shame the brightest amethyst!’ And, in his 
enthusiasm, Carl slapped his listener’s shoulder, to 
rouse him to a keener sense of the beauties of the 
aurora borealis, as, the moment the sun faded from the 
tops of the mountains, it began shooting its ling 
streamers over the sky—at first, in darts and leaping 
coruscations, that, bounding here and there in puffs of 
coloured light, seemed to break the whole face of 
heaven into dimples; then converging over the Polar 
Star, spread out their belts of luminous colour like a 
vast fan, and waving in stately undulations, looking 
like Juno’s bird majestically walking the heavens; 
again, with erratic bounds, streaking the vault with 
separate rainbows, that, blending into one whole of 
mingled colours, seemed to carpet the entire sky with 
interlacing gold and purple, till, with a leap and 
flash like lightning, the whole vanished, leaving the 
expanse a leaden darkness. ‘You don’t get such 
lights as those in Sweden, Chris,’ resumed Carl, in 
a triumphant tone, to his son-in-law. ‘Now, having 
had their frolic, they’ll come out soberly. There! I 
told you so.” And, as he spoke, a bright trembling 
blush of the most exquisite rose began to gradually 
intensify round the north pole, till a deep belt of 
orange skirted the northern half of the firmament, 
when, like darts from a bow, it shot out a thousand 
pencils of colour, the whole pouring down a toned and 


housewives are justly proud of their bread- 
making; they bake but seldom, and their bread will generally 
keep good a year. It is a common custom to bake bread at the 
ch ing of their first child, and preserve it for the feast given 
oa the coming of age or marriage of the child. 


light, 
of daily life. 
‘It will be a famous evening,’ replied Christopher. 
* With the air so light, we shall reach the second stove 
on the Lulians by midnight; and by starting early, 


descend the Tornea by breakfast; after that, we can 
easily cross the plain to Gora in time for dinner. But 
who are those people who seem older than Gustavus 
Adolphus, or even Vasa himself, so out of all memory 
is the shape of their garments?’ he inquired, pointing 
to several passengers, who moved on foot or in sledges 
along the street. : 

_* Here’s Herr Peterhoff, he will tell thee the meaning 
of these matters,’ replied his father-in-law, who readily 
availed himself of the opportunity to pass to another 
the explanation demanded of himself. 

‘Why, Christopher,’ began Herr Peterhoff, turning 
to his young friend, ‘we Norwegians are very primi- 
tive in our habits, and like to remain as our fathers 
left us; and it is only in the towns that any change 
takes place at all, for in the mountains, things remain 
stock still; and each parish is known by its costuine ; 
and some of the dresses have come down unaltered in 
fashion or material for several hundred years. That 
strile (farmer or peasant) with his breeches and 
stockings all of one piece, and his loose jerkin of 
wadmel and braided waistcoat, comes from the Salten 
Fiord ; that Herdanger beside him, as you see, wears 
all black, with a bordering of red; the man in black 
and yellow is from Sogneford: so we know by his 
colours where the strile comes from; but as every 
Norwegian is his own smith and carpenter, each man 
has got his axe, saw, and gimblet hanging in a chain 
by his side.’ 

‘Thank you,’ cried Christopher, in return for the 
explanation. ‘I have only one more question, which, 
as I’m a Swede, you will excuse my asking. Why 
have so many men letters chalked on their backs? Is 
it some trick of the boys, or do your people make 
slates of each other’s coats to cast their accounts on?’ 
and he pointed to several persons hurrying along, who 
with the utmost circumspection avoided the least 
contact, as with bent shoulders, and their coats on the 
stretch, they hastened on their several destinations. 

*Ha! ha!’ shouted his father Carl, in boisterous 
merrriment. ‘Now, by St Nicholas, the patron of 
salt-fish, thou hast made a great mistake, son Chris. 
Trick, quotha! A slate; no, no!’ and he laughed 
again at the conceit of his son-in-law. ‘Tell him, 
Frantz; tell him, neighbour;’ and referring the explan- 
ation to one of his friends, he indulged in an inward 
chuckle at his son’s remark. 

‘Why, friend Christopher,’ observed the person 
addressed, ‘our strile farmers are better skilled at the 
saw and adze than at the horn-book; so, when they 
bring down their deals in exchange for goods for the 
frau’s housekeeping, the store-keeper chalks on their 
backs so many /ippards of rosin, or so many lengths of 
deal; and as that is their only voucher for the delivery, 
they are careful not to get it rubbed out on their way 
to the pay-office, where all they have to do is to pre- 
sent their back to the clerk, who runs up the figures, 
pays down the thalers, and brushes out the reckoning. 
But, neighbour,’ he added, turning to Carl, and_snuff- 
ing with considerable gusto the aroma that issued from 
the stove, ‘I smell the odour of roast-meats, and think 
the good frau has gotten dinner waiting in the oven; 
and it is a sin to do meat a shade too much, when the 
appetite is ready, and the time come for eating.’ 

*You are right, Frantz; so now, wife, set out the 
table at once, for I’ve a hunger on me as sharp as an 


east wind. Help yourselves, neighbours, and waeshail 
to all!’ So saying, Carl turned, and taking from the 


wall his platter, knife, and spoon, invited his guests to — 
help themselves in the same manner, an invitation — 
that required no second urging. In the meantime, the _ 
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maids, proceeded to light the —_ and place large 


quantities of dried stock-fish, and pieces of bread or 
bannocks, beside every guest, the stock-fish being 
universally eaten as bread with every meal. Having 
attended to these lighter duties of the table, the young 
females drew their stools up to the board, and awaited 
the onslaught by the men. But we must take the 
present opportunity to make the reader acquainted 
with the personal appearance of the bride. Like the 
Norwegians of both sexes, Gertruda was remarkably 
fair, and the pure whiteness of her complexion 
would have made her face insipid but for the bright 
sunny blue of her large clear eyes, which, relieved 
by long dark lashes, gave it a peculiar vivacity and 
animation. Her figure was remarkably light and 
graceful. Over a chemisette as white as one of her 


native snow-drifts, she wore a close-fitting wadmel | because 


jacket of bright orange, which, fitting close to the 
form, and shewing the contour of the swelling bust, 


.was laced in front from the neck to the waist, where 


it terminated in the form of a stomacher. A black 
girdle of polished leather, embossed with plates of 
silver, and adorned with small silver bells, rings, and 
other ornaments of the same metal, served to confine 
and adorn her slender waist. A full-flowing skirt of 
blue wadmel, gathered in flat plaits over the hips, fell 
in graceful curves round her person, and reached to 
within a span of her small-pointed shoe. Her hair, of 
soft sunny chestnut, was, after the fashion of young 
wives, gathered into bands, and confined round her 
well-formed head in braids, while a party-coloured 
kerchief placed archly on the back, and tied with an 
expanded knot, was, with the hair, profusely covered 
with rings, medals, coins, large silver spangles, and 
thin plates of silver and gold; so that, at every motion, 
the entire head-dress flashed and scintillated with 
a brilliancy perfectly dazzling. A long silver chain 
passed three or four times round the neck, with a 
gold ducat suspended from its links, and resting on 
the bosom, with amber bracelets, where the sleeve of 
the chemisette terminated in a frill, completed her 
costume; and Gertruda, like most of her Norwegian 
countrywomen, carried on her girdle and head-dress 
the whole of her bridal fortune. 

Attracted by the savoury smell from the stove, two 
buxom girls suddenly made their appearance through 
the doors, and came eagerly forward to take their 
places at the table; but no sooner was the cold 
admitted into the room by the entrance of the maids, 
than the air of the apartment was converted into a 
cloud of snow, which fell like a fine white powder, 
covering every person and article with a layer of hoar- 
frost. So common a circumstance, however, produced 
no effect on the hungry visitors, who fell vigorously 
on the first dish that presented itself—a kind of 
hasty-pudding made of oat and barley meal, in which 
a salted salmon had been cooked, to give ‘favour to 
the mess. This was followed by roast ribs of beef, 
fat brisket of mutton, a haunch of venison, grouse, 
partridge, a stuffed hare, and a large dish of reindeer 
tongues. For the first quarter of an hour, all were 
too busy with their teeth and fingers to think of 
talking; but after the edge of their appetites was a 
little dulled, and the party began to eat more lei- 
surely, Carl "exclaimed : ‘Try these reindeer tongues; 
they are of the real sort; I had them, with half a 
buck, from Tueta Ladrona himself, when he last came 
this way. Nay, you needn’t blush, Gertruda,’ he 
continued, observing the almost frightened look of -his 
daughter as she heard the name of the individual 


mentioned—‘ the poor fellow meant no harm in asking 


for thy hand, although, even if I hadn’t set my heart 
on Chris here—as thou didst too—he was quite, out 
of the question.’ 

‘Who's that?’ demanded Frantz, with his mouth 
distended with stock-fish and roast brisket. ‘Eh! 
what? Tueta, the Lap!—ah, bosh!’ and swallowing 
hastily his mouthful, he turned his head, and, with a 
gesture of contempt, testified his disgust at the name 
of a Laplander by spitting on the floor. 

*Had a Lap the insolence to propose my 
Gertruda?’ inquired bed the 


rib of beef he was attacking with *I sicken 
at the name of a Lap.’ 
* Well, well, he meant no harm,’ resumed the father 


apologetically ; ‘and I was obliged to speak him fair, 
for Tueta is powerful with his charms and incantations. 
Bless you! he’s quite a magician, and has a black cat 
that, for instinct and devilry, I think is the very fiend 
himself. I wouldn’t say it before him, but I hate a 
Lap; and that’s the reason I’ve arranged for you to 
set out to-night, only three days after your wedding ; 
Tueta’s gone home by the fiords instead of 
over the Tornea, where you might have met him; and 
his frown would put a blight on the best man living. 
Then, again, he’s as dangerous to handle as a goupe.* 
Oh, he can do no end of mischief!’ 

° Have you got a cat, father Carl?’ demanded 
Christopher, looking inquisitively at the top of the 
stove. 

‘Surely, lad—surely. Bumpo! Where is he?’ 

‘Well, I suppose he is up there, on the roof of the 
stove,’ he replied, ‘for a pair of red eyes have been 
fixed on me for some time. There!’ and he pointed 
to the servant’s bed on the top of the stove. 

‘Oh, very likely; he’s fond of a warm berth. 
Perhaps he’s hungry. Bumpo!’ 

‘I'll give him a bone, then,’ cried the young man, 
taking up the heavy rib he had so carefully polished, 
and flung it with so true an aim, that it struck, as 
the company judged by the sound, the animal’s head. 

‘By St Nicholas, that was a blow!’ cried Carl 
sympathetically. 

‘It’s made him shut up his eyes, at anyrate. I 
never saw such eyes in a cat’s head before. But what 
manner of man is this Tueta?’ inquired Christopher 
abruptly. 

‘Oh, he’s well enough for a Lap,’ replied his father ; 
‘though he’s not altogether a Lap, but a kind of 
cross: his father was a Dane, and so Tueta is rather 
good-looking, and as strong as an ox. Why, lad, his 
hat’s covered with tin scales—one for every bear he 
has killed, according to the custom of the Laps. Then 
he plays on the flute beautifully ; but notwithstand- 
ing, like all his people, he’s powerful ignorant.’ 

ited , in a tone of 


*Poor!’ exclaimed his father in astonishment, mis- 
taking the cause of his son’s pity: ‘Tueta poor! A 
man with a summer gamme on the Waranger Fiord, 
and a winter one on the Luhea. Poor! A man who 
owns a thousand reindeer—has a cap of black fox, 
and a cloak of martens’ skins—can eat deer’s flesh 
every day of the oe a rifle, a copper kettle, 
two iron spoons and a fork. Poor! Why, lad, where 
be thy senses!’ 

‘Rich or poor, he’s but a benighted heathen,’ 
exclaimed the hostess; ‘for who ever believed that 
a Lap had a soul! If he had one at his birth, his 
wicked mother was sure to sell it to the Evil One, 
with his first teeth. But if Chris and Gertruda 
mean to cross the Seggevara to-night,’ continued she, 
‘instead of sitting here talking of Lapland heathens, 


4 wife, a tall sour-looking matron, assisted by an aged 
3 friend, opened the stove, and began removing the ey 
: several dishes, and placing them on the table; while } 
Gertruda, Christopher’s young wife, rose from her : 
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the company ascended to the bedrooms, to dress the 
young wife for her first departure from home, while 
the men gathered round Christopher, as he equipped 
himself for his long journey through the severe cold 
of a mountain region ; and he was just accoutered and 


came up to the door. ‘ 

had just entered, carefully wrapped in her 
furs, and holding her vizard of white gauze in her 
hand, and was giving and taking the farewell kiss, 
when a pulta, drawn by a Danish horse, with its 
chime of merry bells, dashed past the window, and 
before the driver could be seen distinctly, had left the 
street, and was lost in the shadow of the mountains. 

Cheered by knowing that another traveller was on 
the same path, Christopher hastened his preparations, 
and the weeping Gertruda was led out by her husband, 
and placed among the pile of cushions and furs. Pass- 
ing her arms through the straps at the back of the 
sledge, to keep her stationary, Christopher carefully 
adjusted her mask, and drawing the skins over her 
person, fixed her securely in the low carriage; then 
looking to the priming of his rifle, he took his seat 
in the pulta, and waving his hand to the group at the 
door, gave his horse the rein. With an impatient 
bound, the animal dashed into the street, and with 
long strides, tore over the polished snow with a speed 
that soon left the town and its inhabitants far behind; 
while the velocity of their motion, and the purple 
fires and golden lights that cast their scintillating 
glory over their path, so exhilarated the spirits of the 
travellers, that their enjoyment rose to a kind of 
ecstasy. 

Two hours of rapid travelling brought them to their 
first halting-place, whence, after an hour’s rest and 
refreshment, the pair again set forward, and in two 
hours more reached their destination for the night—a 
stove, situated in a chasm of the loftiest pinnacle of 
the chain up whose side they had thus far travelled.* 
The view from this point of the Lulian Alps was truly 
magnificent. Far down at their feet, lay the narrow 
indented shores of Norway, while beyond, as far as the 
eye could reach, stretched the vast Atlantic; north- 
ward, the Loffoden Isles, and the stormy horrors of 
the North Cape; while on the east, the level plains of 
Sweden, and the barren steppes of Lapland, filled up 
the picture. 

Taking advantage of the early morning, the pair 

formed the descent of Luhea, and halted at a 
small inn on the banks of Lulea Treiste. Christopher 
here discovered that a sprain his horse had sustained 
was likely to detain him some time, as not another 
was to be obtained, and his own was unfit to journey 
further: this, when a few hours’ drive would have 
carried them to Gora, was most vexatious; for there 
was no knowing how long they might be delayed, or 
to what annoyances subjected. Finding his horse grew 
worse rather than better, towards evening, Christopher 
threw his rifle over his shoulder, and leaving Gertruda 
in charge of the master of the inn, set off to a gamme 
of Laplanders, to hire one or two reindeer to take 
their sledge home. As Gertruda sat reflecting on the 

iscomforts that surrounded her, and contrasting the 
repulsive room with the cheerful abode she would 


expense 

Norway, where, free of all e, large stoves are kept burning 
and for the 

day night, for of all who journey in such 


make of her new home for her beloved Christopher, 


.| and picturing her future with all the colouring of 


hope and affection, her ear became conscious of a low 
breathing music that gradually stole into the apart- 
ment, and rising with measured cadence, filled the air 
with tones of such plaintive harmony, that the young 
wife bent her head with curiosity and delight to catch 
every vibration of the touching melody. When the 
strain was over, and Gertruda scarcely yet recovered 
from her wonder, she was roused from her reverie by 
the gladly recognised clack, click, clack, the noise made 
by the knees of the reindeer when in motion, and the 
jingling of the pulta-bells apprising her of the success 
of her husband’s mission. 

‘I am to help you into the pulta, while Herr 
Christopher pays the Lap for the use of his deer,’ 
observed the master of the inn, as he entered and 
announced the sledge. The host having assisted to 
pass her arms through the shoulder-straps, enclosed 
her hands in a pair of long gloves, closed the apron, 
and saying he would call her husband, retired. The 
man who stood by the deer having whispered in their 
ear the place of their destination—a custom a Lap 
never omits before starting—stepped backwards with 
the reins till on a level with the sledge, when, bound- 
ing into the vehicle, the reindeer dashed forward like 
the’ wind, the mysterious driver standing erect and 
motionless as a pine, while the host leaped upon the 
runners, and held firmly to the back of the pulta. 

The whole proceeding was so quick, that Gertruda 
was unconscious of the treachery practised till already 
in motion. As soon, however, as she could comprehend 
her situation, she shrieked with terror, and called upon 
her husband for aid and rescue. Christopher, who was 
returning from an unsuccessful conference with the 
Lap, at that moment descended into the plain, and 
hearing the voice of his wife, sprang forward to ascer- 
tain the meaning of her cries, as the sledge came flying 
onwards. Without checking the speed of his deer, the 
motionless driver drew a missile from his breast, and 
hurled it at the head of the intruder; but.Christopher, 
quick of eye, caught the projectile in his hand. One 
glance told him with whom he had to deal, and what to 
expect. It was the bone he had thrown at the sup- 
posed cat! Dashing it to the ground, he instantly 
brought his piece to bear on the erect form of the 
fugitive, and fired; but at that moment the pulta 
dipped into one of the hollows, and threw the back 
of the innkeeper into the line of aim, and the shot 
entering his spine, he threw up his arms, and, with a 
loud shriek, fell heavily on the snow; but, indifferent 
to the wail of the dying wretch, the impassive driver 
kept on his course, and in a few moments was lost in 
the haze that swept like a dark scud over the dreary 
region. Christopher saw that pursuit was hopeless, 
and turned with a vindictive heart to retrace his foot- 
steps, brooding on some swift and terrible revenge. 
Suddenly, the silence of the night was broken by a 
cry, that rang through the frosty air with a wail so 
shrill and wild, that Christopher paused in suspense 
to hear a repetition of the sound. After some moments 
of intense listening, the growl and snarl of a gorging 
wolf came down like a deep breathing through the 
stillness. With a smile of grim pleasure, he reloaded 
his rifle, and, throwing it over his arm, stalked sullenly 
back to the inn. 

When Gertruda saw her husband start so unex- 
pectedly on their path, her first intention was to 
throw herself from the pulta; but she soon discovered 
that the accomplice, when he drew on the large gloves, 
had artfully united her wrists, so that she was a 
complete prisoner, pinioned and handcuffed. 

That Tueta was the author of this outrage, she had 
no doubt; and when she could muster courage to look 
on the motionless driver before her, she had no hesita- 
tion in believing that he and the dreaded Lap were the 
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you"d better yoke the horse to the pulta, and get the | | 

skins ready for travelling.’ And the frau rose hastily 

{ Her suggestion, or rather command, was at once carried | 

f out, for the wife’s word was law in the house, how- } 
ever much Herr Carl might delude himself with the Tt 

| belief that he was its master. :. 
h _ Quitting the table accordingly, the female part of | 
i ready as the pulta, or travelling-sledge, and horse 

| 
* Stove, a building erected and maintained at the public 
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same. His well-built, muscular frame—for he differed 
in most characteristics from the people of his nation— 
afforded of itself a strong confirmation of her belief; 
while none but Tueta could have preserved such a 
dauntless attitude, his form rising like a mast from 
the carriage, and swaying with the flying pulta. 
Again, had other circumstances left any doubt, a 
glance at his dress would have dispelled it. A tall 


forehead ; while the tail of a snow-white ermine, its 
extremity tipped with black, hung from the crown 
to his shoulders like a drooping feather. ‘The robe 
that encompassed his person was made of many hun- 
dred skins of the black marten, and descended in regal 
amplitude from the neck to the heels, while a chain of 
silver amulets, rings, and medals, crossed, like a collar 
of state, his furry shoulders. As regarded his features, 
Gertruda was yet in ignorance; for though Tueta 
had seen her frequently, she had never herself met 
him, and it was only through her mother that she 
had heard of his proposal for her hand. It was there- 
fore not without a certain curiosity that, despite the 
danger of her position, she watched for some motion 
of her guide that should enable her to see his counte- 
nance; but though the north wind came hewling over 
the bleak steppes, and the flying reindeer dashed up 
the snow like spray, and the swells and dips in the 
surface of the plain made the carriage rise and fall 
like a vessel in a storm, the driver never for a 
moment removed his unprotected glance from the 
black outline of hills that rose like a wall in the 
distance, and towards which the reindeer stretched 
their utmost speed. As if a part of the inert vehicle, 
he continued to stand erect; now over the plain and 
uneven steppes, and anon up the mountain-track and 
down the gloomy glens and rifts. At length, dashing 
into a sheltered ravine, and skirting the bank of a 
frozen lake, whose ice, blue as steel, contrasted 
sternly with the universal white that covered hill 
and vale, the deer suddenly halted before a series 
of gammes or low huts—the winter encampment of 
Tueta Ladrona the Lap. 

The driver had scarcely leaped to the ground, when, 
with a cry and a howl, a huge black cat bounded on 
his shoulders, and began caressing him in a manner 
as ferocious as playful. During this ceremony, three 
or four Laps hurried to the pulta, and, unfastening 
her gloves, carried Gertruda at once into the largest 
gamme; where, such was the effect of the sudden heat 
and unwholesome atmosphere of the place, she would 
have fainted but for the assistance of several women, 
who, by removing her furs, and giving her a draught 
of reindeer milk and brandy, succeeded in relieving 
her from the feeling of suffocation caused by the oven- 
like heat of the gamme. 

As soon as slie was sufficiently recovered, the women 
placed before her hot milk, boiled salmon, and dried 
deer’s flesh, which, as she had been many hours without 
food, and exposed to the rigour of the weather, she 
was absolutely in need of. From the women, she 
could learn nothing further than that Tueta himself 
had been her conductor—that this was only one of his 
farms—that the great gamme with his mother and 
sisters, was a day’s journey further to the east, and 
that the hut she was in was the women’s gamme. 
Failing to elicit any further intelligence, and expressing 
her weariness, they brought her a mattress of eider 
feathers, and a pillow of Lapland grass ; and spreading 
it by the fire, Gertruda laid herself down on the luxu- 
rious bed, and, despite her anxieties, closed her eyes, 
and was almost instantly asleep: while the women, 
with their knees up to their chins, and faces resting on 
their hands, kept watch round the fire, gazing with 
their small bleared eyes into the glowing embers, and 
in subdued whispers, recounting to each other tales 
a and witchcraft. The strong odour of 


cap, of the priceless black fox, rose straight from his | The 


same men immediately after entered, and taking 
her in their arms, placed her, pinioned as before, in a 
pulta, to which three reindeer were already attached, 
while Tueta, as before, stood at their head. Having 
given the usual muttered notice to his team, the Lap 
sprang into the carriage, and the animals bounded 
forward, leaving the huts, lake, and valley behind, 
as the buoyant sledge, holding onwards, rapidly 
crested the mountains that encompassed them. In 
about two hours, they descended the last hill, and 
entered on the vast level that, stretching from the 
Tornea River to the White Sea, extends for three 
hundred leagues its desolate waste of snow, without 
landmark or track. . 

Though their course was still rapid, it wanted that 
velocity which had heretofore characterised their pro- 
gress, for the snow was so deep on the plain, that the 
runners of the pulta dashed it up like billows, while 
the sinking sledge was frequently some feet below the 
level of the channel through which they ploughed their 
impetuous way. After proceeding some leagues over 
this ocean of snow, Tueta, grasping the rifle that lay in 
front of the pulta, and pointing with it to the dark and 
hazy distance, turned his face for the first time to 
Gertruda, and said: ‘He is a good husband, and will 
risk much for his wife. I will not kill-him, but he 
shall have no advantage ;’ and dropping the muzzle of 
his rifle till it rested on the bottom of the carriage, he 
used the butt as a crutch to lean on. 

‘I do not comprehend,’ replied Gertruda, in surprise 
at the abruptness of his words, and almost quailing 
before the piercing glance he bent with a fascinating 
power on her countenance. Shaking off some of the 
influence inspired by the presence of the dreaded man 
on whom she looked for the first time, she gazed on 
his features with a feeling of wonder and surprise. 
His eyes, of an intense black, had all the fire and 
tenderness of a southern clime, and though of the 
same colour, were unlike those of his people, in being 
full and open—a peculiarity that, with his broad fore- 
head, he derived from his Danish father; at the same 
time, his high cheek-bones and projecting jaw were 
equally indicative of his Lapland origin, though the 
repulsive character of the latter feature was greatly 
modified by a full moustache, and a beard that flowed 
majestically on his breast. But the sallow complexion 
and small hands and feet were purely Lap, though 
the straight limbs and perfect symmetry of form were 
derived from his father. On the whole, Tueta was 
what might be justly called a handsome man. 

‘I mean, replied the Lap, ‘that your husband 
follows us. But we will strive on equal terms. Do you 
understand ?—your husband is there!’ and he turned 
his glance to the south. Gertruda directed her gaze 
in the direction indicated, and after a long scrutiny of 
the scud that swept over the horizon, perceived what 
might have been mistaken for the hull of a ship, 
which, parallel with themselves, seemed stationary on 
the verge of the waste. At length she was enabled to 
make out a sledge and four reindeer through a break 
in the scud, as it was for a moment defined against the 
leaden sky beyond. The pleasure which Gertruda 
derived from the knowledge of her husband’s presence, 
was quickly banished when she saw Tueta turn his 
deer in a course that would bring him directly across 
her husband’s track, especially when she looked at the 
deadly weapon he held in readiness. These feelings 
were excited to the keenest terror when she observed 


cooked meat, and the voices of the women, raised 
in dispute, awoke Gertruda from a sleep that had 
extended over the lapse. of two meals, so profound 
; had been her slumbers. The sudden jangling of 
a sledge-bells apprised her that something of import- 
® ance had occurred, and while she was yet pondering ; 
} upon its nature, the women began suddenly to attire 
| her precisely as she had been dressed when she arrived. 
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of the approaching sledge sprang in 
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dead among its companions. To cu 
throw out the lifeless deer, 


once more follow the pursuit, was but 
Gertrud 


doubted his being able to baffle all pursuit. But he 
had to deal with a man every whit as resolute as 
himself; and what might have been a successful strata- 
gem under other circumstances, lost all its effect when 
met by such energy as was exhibited by Christopher 
Steinhoff, who was personally as indifferent to danger 
as the witch-inspired Lap himself. Though the death 
of his deer somewhat delayed him, yet he was again 
upon the track, sooner than Tueta could have believed 
possible ; with his rifle on his knees, he urged on the 
chase with tie utmost speed of his untiring deer. But 
so uncertain was the drifting scud, that it became 

for both men to keep as large a space 
between them as possible, till one or other could fire 
with advantage. 

‘Herr Christopher is swift,’ observed Tueta to 
Gertruda, as his eye caught her husband’s sledge 
looming through the haze; ‘but it shall avail him 
nothing; I’—— A flash of red flame leaped from the 
side of the dimly seen sledge as he spoke, and a bullet 
whirred in the air. With a deep frown, the Lap 
instantly reversed his rifle, and drew a cartridge from 
his pouch. ‘He has unsheathed the knife; let him 
look to its edge,’ he said vindictively, as he rammed 
home the charge. ‘I would have spared him, but now 
he dies.” 

* My husband !’ exclaimed Gertruda in terror; ‘spare 
him—spare him.’ 

‘Hark!’ he cried abruptly; ‘the wolves bark over 
the dead deer; they will eat his flesh too, and the 
snow will bury his bones. Look!’ and turning the 
direction of his deer, the pulta flew round, and held 
a course in the track of the sledge, which the next 
moment was seen bursting out of a dense scud, bearing 
down in full career, with such an impetus, that all 
Tueta’s skill was needed to avoid a collision. They 
dashed past with a velocity that carried them again 
beyond the sight or sound of each other; but at the 
instant of recognition, and while in midway, both men 
levelled their rifles, and fired; and though Gertruda 
strove to discover whether her husband was hurt, such 
was the speed at which they flew, that the sledge 
was beyond her sight before she could form aa 
opinion. Tueta was apparently unharmed, for he 
directly reloaded his piece, and stood silent and 
motionless, as the pulta dashed onward on its altered 
course. 

At length, as if a from a dream, the Lap 
shook his head, and looked keenly round the horizon. 
Not discovering the object he sought, he put about 
the pulta, and the deer started in an opposite direc- 
tion with redoubled speed. After many bends and 
uns tacks over the pathless snow, his prac- 
tised eye at last discovered the sledge emerging from 
the scud. Tueta instantly raised his rifle, and taking 
deliberate aim at the approaching figure, fired. The 


next moment, the piece fell from his hands, and with- 
out a sigh, or the slightest indication of pain, the Lap 
dropped heavily over the front of 
foremost deer, P= by a ball from 
dead, bringing vehicle to 


was the sledge borne over the ground, that it passed 
the pulta some distance before Christopher could check 
its velocity, or bring his vehicle to the side 
prostrate enemy. To leap from the carriage and fold 
his rescued wife in his arms, was the work of a 
moment. So unbounded was his joy, and so fervent 
Gertruda’s thankfulness at her husband's safety, that 
for some time neither could speak; never till that 
moment, when their troubles were over, had the 

they had escaped appeared so formidable. 

He liberated his Gertruda’s hands, and pressed her 
to his heart, as he carried her from the pulta, and 
placed her in his own sledge; and he thought as he 
kissed her lips, and received her approving smiles and 
thanks, that she had never looked so beautiful, nor 
been so dear to him, as then. Christopher next 
approached his prostrate rival, and searched minutely 
for the wound which he must have received more than 
half an hour previous, for he had fallen before the 
last shot that struck the deer was fired. A little 
blood that had oozed from the right side was the only 
injury his examination could discover; and believing 
he had only fainted, Christopher drew the dead deer 
into the pulta, and making it serve as a pillow to 
the wounded man, laid him along the carriage, and 
covered him up with furs. Trusting to the sagacity 
of the animals to take their master home, he clapped 
his hands, and starting the deer, saw them dash off 
in an easterly direction with their accustomed speed. 
Having watched their progress till they were lost in 
the haze of the horizon, he took his place by his 
beloved wife in the sledge, and directing his course 
south, was soon flying—like a ship before the wind— 
upon his homeward journey. 

Obtaining a relay from a gamme near Kangis, in 
six hours more they were dashing through the solitary 
streets of Gora, and at length drew up before the door 
of Herr Steinhoff’s house. 

Leaping out of the sledge, Chri t 
Gertruda lovingly in his arms, and, as if fearful of yet 
losing his coveted prize, carried her into the house; 
placing her in a warm settle near the stove, he knelt 
by her side, and passing his arm affectionately round 
her waist, with an endearing kiss welcomed her to her 
Swedish home. 


COMETS. 

We were leaving Byculla Church, after evening- 
service, one Sunday in the spring of 1843, when the 
first comet we ever saw was presented to our eyes, 
Its whereabouts was announced to us in a very start- 
ling manner by the cry of a child who was with us; 
‘Mamma! there is a fiery sword in the heavens!’ 

Bending from beneath the ecarriage-hood in some 
consternation, we beheld the most glorious apparition 
our eyes had ever dwelt on—a comet, and such a 
comet! a small nucleus, bright and clear, and a tail 
which, scimitar-shaped, swept over half the heavens, 
and dipped its slender point in the western sea, 
Even now we can see by the eye of memory the white 
radiance of that delicate splendour. It was of most 
transparent light—one could see through it the stars of 
Orion quivering as through a milky haze. The visit 
of this glorious stranger was a surprise to the Euro- 
pean population of Bombay; the natives—at least all 
to whom we spoke—ezpected it. When we asked our 
Parsee Arjeesia, what he thought of it, he replied: 
‘Much fine comet, Ma’am Sahib. People knew he was 
coming. Great empire going to fall.’ 

The superstition put us in mind of the similar one 
of Europe in the middle ages, with allusions to which 
the pages of the old dramatists are full. Pesto! 
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ag converging. When within a few furlongs bynn | 
other, ‘Tueta raised his rifle, and fired; at the same 
moment, the pulta again flew round, and the animals 
d bounded like the wind upon their former course. 
Instantaneously with the discharge, the leading deer 
=, air, and fell 
harness, and 
ge his team, and 
satisfaction to 
know that her husband was unhurt and again in motion 
on their trail. 
Familiar with all the bearings of the snowy desert, 
7 and confident of his route, Tueta never for a moment 
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nativity,’ says Owen Glendower, ‘the front of heaven 
was full of fiery shapes.’ And again, in Julius Cesar, 
Shakspeare makes Calphurnia, with the feeling of his 
age as well as of hers, say: 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen— 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 


How did these unlearned Asiatics forebode the 
coming of the comet, of which European science was 
ignorant? One cannot tell; but one thing is certain, 
the Chinese have ever had a peculiar sympathy with 
these long-tailed strangers; they traced the starry 
path of each of those visible to them through every 
separate constellation, more than five hundred years 
before the Christian era. They call the tail of a comet 
its ‘brush ;’ and were the first to observe and record a 
fact which was not known in Europe till the sixteenth 
century—that is, that the tail is always turned away 
from the sun, so that their line of prolongation passes 
through its centre. It might, therefore, have been 
from Chinese science that the Parsee and Hindoo were 
led to expect my comet. How beautiful it was, and 
how we used to sit and watch it from the house-top 
on those delicious starry nights! We were told by 
some officers who came just then from England, that 
there it looked only like a cloudy star, and the eye had 
to seek for it before it could be perceived. We were 
sorry that the eyes most dear to us could not rest 
on its glorious beauty also; but stranger as it was, we 
grew quite to love it and look for it, and were pained 
when its place knew it no more, and it had vanished 
into space. Comets go away for such long periods 
of time, generally, that we can scarcely ever hope to 
greet them again. We have heard since that our 
bright visitor was even more resplendent in North 
America, for it was seen in daylight, in dazzling 
sunshine, at New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the 28th 
of February, the distance of the very dense nucleus 
from the sun’s light admitting of being measured with 
much exactness. We ourselves have traced it as a 
fleecy cloud upon the eastern sky, before the daylight 
had quite faded; but the sun of India allows of no 
rival in its noonday dominion. 

We have been led into this reminiscence of the 
comet of 1843, by hearing of the strange commotion 
and apprehension which the expected visitor of 1857 
is creating in some parts of Europe, and even in 
England. A friend wrote to us the other day, 
that the shoemakers of the county town had left 
off work, expecting, like others, that the 13th of 
June was to see the end of the world; and being 
determined, they said, to enjoy the last month of their 
existence! Now, though we cannot assuredly say 
that combustion by a comet is impossible—for the 
orbit of Biela’s comet intersects that of the earth, and 
might, therefore, as Humboldt observes, be productive 
of danger—still, the chances are so greatly against it, 
that we felt convinced ourselves we should experience 
no evil consequences from the coming visitor. As, 
however, everything mysterious or indistinct to our 
mind has a certain awfulness and shadow of fear 
about it, we purpose to lay before the general reader 
some facts concerning these fiery denizens of the sky, 
which may render them more familiar objects to our 
imaginations: not that we know a great deal of the 


comets; we are not at all, not even the wisest of our 
astronomers, on such intimate terms with them as we 


are with our next-door neighbours the planets, or 
even with the aristocracy of fixed stars beyond, but 
we do know something from actual and recent research 
and experiment, and that we mean to tell. 

And first—rare visitors as the comets are to us, 
they are, nevertheless, a very large tribe in themselves, 
Kepler tells us that there are more comets in the 
regions of space than fishes in the depths of the ocean, 
They have not, as the stars, a striking family-likeness, 
but vary in appearance so much, that a description 
of one of them could only be applied with caution to 
another. ‘The faintest telescopic comets are generally 
devoid of visible tails, and resemble Herschel’s nebulous 
stars.’ This is the most simple type; but we cannot 
be sure, therefore, that these are infantine specimens 
of the perfect meteor, as they may just as probably 
be the remains of older cosmical bodies exhausted by 
exhalation. In the larger comets, we can distinguish 
the head or nucleus, and the single or even double tail. 
The head presents no definite outline, except in a few 
rare cases, when it appears as a star of the first or 
second magnitude, as did that of our personal friend 
of 1848. Doubtless, this indicates, in the case of these 
individuals, a greater thickness of mass, capable of 
reflecting light in greater intensity, The tails are 
sometimes single, sometimes double; frequently their 
branches are of different lengths—in one instance, in 
1744, a comet appeared with a siz-branched tail, the 
whole forming an angle of 60 degrees. The tails are 
straight or curved, and sometimes appear even like a 
flame in motion, and are of all sizes. The tail of the 
one seen in 1618 measured 104 degrees! 

The mass of a comet is smaller than that of any 
other cosmical body, indeed insignificant in com- 
parison, though never yet in any case precisely 
ascertained ; but they occupy much more space, their 
tails extending over many millions of miles. ‘The 
cone of luminous vapour,’ says Humboldt, ‘ which 
radiates from a comet, has been found in some cases— 
as in 1680 and 1811—to equal the length of the earth's 
distance from the sun, forming a line that intersects 
the orbits both of Venus and Mercury. It is even 
probable that the vapour of the tails of comets mingled 
with our atmosphere in the years 1819 and 1823.’ Can 
any of our readers remember if those years were espe- 
cially hot? for we have some small misgiving as to 
great heat this approaching summer, in consequence 
of the expected bright one. 

The variations in form which occur in comets are 
many and frequent. The comet seen by Hensius at 
St Petersburg in 1744, had a well-defined tuft of rays 
emanating from that part of the nucleus or head which 
was turned towards the sun; and these, bending back- 
wards, formed a part of the tail. The nucleus of 
Halley’s comet, 1835, resembled a burning rocket, the 
end of which was turned sidewise by the force of the 
wind. The rays assumed different forms on succes-~ 
sive nights, as they were watched by M. Arago and 
Humboldt from the Paris Observatory. The comet of 
1823 had two tails in opposite directions, one turned 
towards the sun, the other from it, forming with each 
other an angle of 160 degrees. 

With regard to the light of comets—an yo 
question when the burning of the earth is dreaded 
from it—the experiments of M. Arago with an instru- 
ment called the polariscope, have informed us that it 
is principally reflected. ‘On the 3d of July 1819,’ says 
Humboldt, ‘ Arago made the first attempt to analyse 
the light of comets by polarisation, on the evening of the 
sudden appearance of the great comet. I was present 
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at the Paris Observatory, and was fully convinced, 
as were also Matthieu and the late Bonvard, of the 
dissimilarity in the intensity of the light seen in the 
polariscope, when the instrument received cometary 
light. When it received light from Capella, which 
was near the comet, and at an equal altitude, the 
images were of equal intensity. On the reappearance 
of Halley’s comet in 1835, the instrument was altered 
so as to give, according to Arago’s a polar- 
isation, two im of complementary colours—green 
and red.... The comet shewed polarised, and 
therefore reflected light, whilst the fixed star Capella 
shone forth a se/f-luminous sun.’ It does not follow 
that a comet has no light of its own; the reflected 
may exist with the independent light, as it is supposed 
may be the case even with the planets; but every 
experiment appears to prove that these snowy, and, 
when seen by daylight, cloudlike strangers, are nothing 
more than mirrors of the sun’s brightness, and, as 
such, very little likely to set fire to the earth. 

Three of the known comets are called planetary, 
because they do not pass- beyond the limits of the 
orbits described by the principal planets. These are 
Encke’s, Bie!a’s, and Haye’s. Biela’s comet—which 
appears every six years—intersects the earth’s path in 
its course, and is the only one which does so; but 
when this passage occurred in 1832, it required a full 
month before the earth could reach the point of inter- 
section. And even if so unlikely an event as a collision 
had occurred, the planet would probably have suffered 
little, if at all; the poor comet seems more likely to 
have been the victim of the shock. This comet also 
intersects Encke’s, and both revolve at short periods, 
Littrow* has, therefore, justly observed, that ‘amid 
the many perturbations experienced by such small 
bodies from the attraction of the larger planets, there 
is a possibility pposing a meeting of these planets to 
occur in October—that we earth-dwellers may witness 
the wonderful spectacle of an encounter between the 
two, and possibly of their amalgamation or destruc- 
tion.’ One feels inclined to say with Cowper, in John 
Gilpin: * May I be there to see!’ 

The host of other comets roll far away from our 
system into the regions of space, appearing only at 
long intervals of time, and in no dangerous proximity 
to our planet. The beautiful comet of 1811 requires 
a period of 3065 years to complete its appointed 
cireuit—the colossal one of 1680 as much as 8800 
years, according to Encke’s calculation. 

In closing this brief notice of comets in general, 
we cannot forbear to quote Humboldt’s concluding 
| remarks concerning them : 

‘Since scientific knowledge,’ he says, ‘has been more 
extensively diffused through wider circles of social life, 
apprehensions of the possible evils threatened by 
comets have acquired more weight, as their direction 
has become more definite. The certainty that there 
are within the known planetary orbits, comets which 
revisit our regions of space at short intervals—that 
great disturbances have been produced by Jupiter 
and Saturn in their orbits, by which suclr as were 
apparently harmless have been converted into danger- 
ous bodies—the intersection of the earth’s orbit by 
Biela’s comet—the cosmical vapour which, acting as a 
resisting and impeding medium, tends to contract all 
orbits—the individual difference of comets, &c., &c. 
- ++.» are all considerations more than equivalent 
both as to number and variety, to the vague fears 
entertained by early ages of the general conflagration 
of the world by flaming swords and stars with fiery 
streaming hair. As the consolatory considerations 
which may be derived from calculating probabilities 
address themselves to reason and to meditative under- 
standing only, and not to the imagination or to 
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a desponding condition of mind, modern science has 
been accused—and not entirely without reason—of 
not attempting to allay apprehensions which it has 
been the very means of exciting. It is an inherent 
attribute of the human mind to experience fear, and 
not hope or joy, at the aspect of that which is 
unexpected and extraordinary. The strange form of 
a large comet, its faint nebulous light, and its sudden 
appearance in the vault of heaven, have in all regions 
been almost invariably regarded by the people at 
large as some new and formidable agent, inimical to 
the existing state of things. The sudden occurrence 
and short duration of the phenomenon, lead to the 
belief of some equally rapid reflection of its agency in 
terrestrial matters, whose varied nature renders it easy 
to find events that may be regarded as the fulfilment 
of the evil foretold by the appearance of these myste- 
rious cosmical bodies. In our own day, however, the 
public mind’—in Germany—‘has taken another and 
more cheerful, although singular turn, with regard to 
comets; and in the German vineyards of the beautiful 
valleys of the Rhine and Moselle, a belief has arisen 
ascribing to these once ill-omened bodies a beneficial 
influence on the ripening of the vine.’ 

We need only add, that the expected comet of 1857 
is, we are told, the bright stranger that frightened 
Charles V. from his throne, and—‘it’s an ill comet 
that does nobody good!’—was supposed to be an 
attendant sign of the Reformation, then about to 
be established in England through the accession of 
Elizabeth. 


THE ALDBURGH COACH. 
ALpsBuRGH, to which there are now three daily trains 
in summer, and two in winter, was, about twenty years 
ago, provided with one stage-coach, carrying four 
insides and thirteen outsides, besides occasional inter- 
lopers. Of this vehicle I was a pretty frequent 
customer, for the sake of the angling which is to 
be enjoyed in perfection in the river flowing past 
Aldburgh. Imagination fondly turns back to those 
days, when, just returned from a thirteen years’ exile 
in India, I was fain to make periodical visits to a 
scene of recreation familiarised to me in boyhood, 
where the pleasures of the rod are to be obtained 
in perfection. Yet, verily, must I confess that my 
occasional piscatory enjoyments were purchased at a 
rather dear rate in the incommodations connected with 
that coach, by which I used to be conveyed to the 
place of action. 

The starting of the Aldburgh coach was always 
attended with more or less of excitement. Notwith- 
standing my practice of engaging a seat the day 
before, and taking care to be on the ground in good 
time, I never somehow could be quite sure that all 
would be right. Generally, on coming up and casting 
a hurried glance at the interior, I would find the whole 
space occupied by a number of placid-looking, but 
determined females, inclusive of one with a nursing- 
child. My repugnance to outside travelling would 
make me-insist upon my rights ; but it was no pleasant 
thing to see the nurse and her baby descend from the 
vehicle, casting on me a look of outraged humanity as 
she passed, and then to take my due place among the 
indignant sisterhood who remained, not without some 
apprehension that they would combine with the out- 
sides to toss me in a blanket at the first halting- 
place. Meanwhile, the driver-cum-guard—for the two 
were united in one—would bustle about, tearing and 
swearing, along with a distracted and bareheaded clerk 


| 

1 | 


from the office, as they vainly endeavoured to recon- 
cile a discrepancy between the numbers on the coach 
and the way-bill. In intervals of imprecation, the 
former official would come every minute to thrust 
parcels under my seat, obliging me to sit with my 
knees up to my mouth while he did so; or else would 
stuff packages into the pockets of the coach, till they 
amounted to the bulk of a couple of extra passengers, 
grievously encroaching upon the space assigned to the 
ladies and me. 

When at length we had got every receptacle stuffed, 
and twenty extra things hung on, and all the insides 
and outsides fitted, and the three horses put into 
due order for starting by the assistance of porters and 
bystanders, off our vehicle rolled, or rather swung, 
along the crowded street. The fearful crowding on 
the top was shadowed to the insides on the walls of 
the houses we passed, and we saw our jeopardy in the 
countenances of the crowd which we left gazing after 
us, It usually happened that, before we had advanced 
two hundred yards, the driver stopped, descended, and, 
after casting a wistful look at the inside, as if he had 
not known that it was full, proceeded to make a new 
adjustment of the luggage on the top, in the hope of 
giving his vehicle a better centre of gravity. ‘Then 
would be heard interchanges of civilities between him 
and certain Irish labourers whom he was disturbing in 
their seats, or possibly the scoldings of old women 
who considered themselves as disrespectfully treated, 
or clamours from my friend the nurse-maid, mingled 
with the screams of her infant charge, and the curses 
—not loud, but deep—of the old-bachelor gentleman, 
for his sins placed next her. On renewing our journey, 
a shoemaker’s apprentice would get upon the steps 
behind, by way of quickening his progress to his work, 
and set himself to gaze with an alarmed and curious 
expression at my face, till I begin to think myself 
something not fit for this world. By and by, the 
outskirts of the town being reached, my young friend 
would drop with a farewell shout of defiance. The 
green fields now beginning to appear, I would turn 
to contemplate them through the window, but find I 
could get but the barest glimpses of them through a 
pair of hobnailed feet, hanging over from the roof. 
Rather than be reduced to a state of torpid endurance, 
I would then launch a remark on the long continuance 
of the east wind to my vis-a-vis, in the hope of leading 
to a conversation; but the curtness of the response 
would quickly settle that matter, and leave me no 
resource but to speculate in my own mind on the 
probable state of the river I was about to visit, and 
the amount of fish which I should consequently take. 

Suddenly the coach stopped, and the driver, with an 
air of eager business, pushed into a public-house, | '° 
where, by the favouring shift of a bit of curtain, I 
could see him in high confidence with the landiady, 
partaking leisurely of perhaps his second or third 
‘morning, while the passengers sat in a state of 
patient and becoming solemnity. The reins were mean- 
while intrusted to the hands of some stripling, who 
thought himself justified in playing the whip on the 
ribs of the skittish leader, which immediately would 
exhibit such vagaries as drew forth the screams of the 
old ladies. Our driver would come out, and, resuming 
his duty in no good-humour, revenge himself upon the 
three horses, and away we would go rushing at a 
furious pace down a slope terminating in a turn at 
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-journey, to their ordinary ailments. I have sometimes 


journey. We pass without accident, and 

where a sigh of relief breaks from my lady-com- 
panions. Their stiffness is now at an end, an end am 
consulted as to whether there was real danger in the 
piece of road we had passed. ‘ Well, ladies,’ said I, 
‘I do not think there was more danger i in it than one 
would encounter in a voyage to India.’ Then would 
follow some comments on the evils of drink, which, 
being of a nature more trite than pointed, I need not 
repeat. 

Willie—for so our charioteer was named—left all 
the business of changing the horses to a couple of 
ragged stable-boys. ‘Taking a parcel from one of the 
pockets of the coach, and surveying it with a knowing 
look, he would dive into the inn, usually followed by 
one or two of the outsides, who looked, or tried to look, 
as if they felt a little chilly. Then would the frequent 
passing to and fro of a dirty serving-girl reveal to 
us remaining passengers what was going on in the 
house. If we tired of watching these proceedings, 
we could turn our observation on the couple of hacks 
now attached to the coach—for the third was here 
dispensed with—and recall the apt description of 
Shakspeare 


narrow bldg, ty fr the mon tcl part 


The poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale dead eyes; 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chawed grass, still and motionless. 


A loud remonstrance from the passengers was neces- 
sary to recall the roisterers, when out would come the 
driver, blown with insolence and whisky, to resume 
his seat, and revenge himself by a couple of miles 
of as furious driving as the condition of his cattle 
admitted of. 

In the course of our journey—granting that we 
overcame the sense of danger—other disagreeables 
were in store for us. We would feel a trickling sensa- 
tion about the neck, and discover it to arise from the 
dripping of wine, beer, or other fluid, from cases of 
bottles carried on the roof—some one or two of which 
were sure to be broken in consequence of the driver’s 
rough way of disposing of them. Sometimes we were 
visited by a sickening odour from a cod or turbot slung 
on the outside of our open windows, the said fish 
having perhaps been left two or pr days in the 
coach-office before Willie remembered that he ba 
been commissioned to bring it for a dinner-party. The 
windows of the coach were seldom whole ; and seldom 
did we fail to get either an ear-ache or a gum-boil from 
the wind whistling through one of the crannies. It 
was ludicrous to see invalids going out to Aldburgh 
in quest of the health to be inhaled with its pure 
mountain breezes, and frequently commencing their 
residence there with an addition, incurred by the 


been obliged on one of my journeys by this conveyance 
to sit for half the time holding the door shut by a 
strap, the ordinary means of closing being out of order. 
Arrived at length at our destination, our woes could 
scarcely be said to have ended. Luggage had been left 
behind or given out at the stopping-places instead of 
other packages, which had been carefully brought on. 
Articles of dress belonging to the lady-passengers, and 
carefully packed by them in bandboxes, were found to 
have been crushed and wetted irremediably. Sad was 
it to hear the lamentations oo proprietor = 
= a once gay turban w great trium 
it would be extracted from its 
re yord bearing much the appearance of a bunch of 
sea-weed. 


- At times, however, there was a mixture of agreea 
in the Aldburgh coach; | 
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sorrow at the breaking of the many associations 
myself, travelled frequently by the coach, became 
acquainted with the principal families in the district, 
and all the characters along the line of road. Your 
periodical travellers were soon discovered: the farmers 
on. the market-days, taken up at various points ; the 
city-merchant on a Saturday, repairing to his family 
then living in the country; the clergyman on synod 
or assembly occasions ; and the angler and the sports- 
man in their various seasons, There, too, you would 
frequently meet the gentleman who was amiably weak 
on the beauties of his native town, the place to which 
the coach was daily destined. How eloquent he was 
on its amenities, its healthiness—‘ pleasant the air, 
and light the soil. He escaped monthly from the 
capital to draw an inspiration of the health-restoring 
atmosphere, and to fish once more the pools which 
never failed of trout. He was a living advertisement 
for the town; he could recommend you the proper inn, 
the comfortable lodgings, and the most respectable 
dealers. He could inform you on what days such.a 
butcher had beef—scorning the base insinuation of a 
fellow-passenger that mutton was the only butcher- 
meat of the district. The awe-struck appearance of 
the insides would at times admonish you that a squire 
was squeezed in beside you; and when he was put 
down at the = lodge, and his numerous trunks 
reverentially deposited by the driver, the conversation 
became brisker, and the departed gentleman was 
turned inside out, his virtues and vices magnified or 
decried, according to the whim of the passengers or 
the humours of the time. The same awe was not 
always observed; for even in the rural districts of 
Scotland there are some unimpressible men who 
would push a sniuff-box into the hands of the most 
distressingly mighty-looking aristocrat, and compel 
him to vouchsafe a reply. The various stoppages, also, 
at particular points, brought out a set of characters 
with whom we renewed our intercourse at each trip, 
thus getting, at times, an insight into the doings of 
the great folks in the neighbourhood. An enormous 
basket of fish let down at one lodge gave indication 
of a great dinner at the hall; the deposition of a 
squeamish lady’s-maid, charged with numerous port- 
manteaus, the arrival of a great family at the 
castle. The inmates of certain public-houses, where 
parcels or trunks were left for the neighbourhood, 
were familiar to us; their raillery with the driver 
and the outsides, we anticipated as a periodical 
treat. And at some villages, which could not boast 
of a public-house, there was always some active man, 
who, seemingly for the public good, left his loom or 
his stool, and charged himself with the reception of 
messages and parcels for the whole country round. 
As surely as the buzz of a fly in the web brought out 
the watchful spider, would the distant rumble of the 
coach evoke from his employment the expected man of 
all work, who, having thrown aside his shuttle or his 
last, stood bareheaded and coatless, ready to scan the 
inmates of the coach, and carefully receive the com- 
munications for the parish. One such as this we 
were always glad to see at the little village of ——, 
who, while laying aside reverentially a parcel for the 
manse or hall, was not unmindful of the trunk of the 
country lass, or the letter for the shepherd in the 
distant glen. And shall we never again see that 
benevolent twinkle which recognised every 

—that intelligent search which shewed that he knew 
better where the parcels were stowed than the driver 
that sedulous care which, while uplifting the females 
of the place on the coach, did so with the most ingeni- 
ous and fatherly gathering of their dresses? And 
have we heard for the last time that pleasant voice 
which used to bid a to half of the passen- 


gers, and sometimes a friendly caution to the 


excited Jehu himself? All this has passed: no longer 
will the blast of the guard or the shout of the coach- 
man awake from sleep the alarmed occupants of the 
train of carts on their way to the distant coal-hill; 
no longer will the white-headed urchins of the hamlet 
scream delight or defiance to the long-expected coach, 
and pursue it with yells to the end of the town; no 
longer will the stoutest of them pant and labour for 
a mile in its wake till the expected penny, chucked 
out by some compassionate philanthropist, sends them 
back to the village. The old hill-farmer will no longer 
draw to the side of the road with his battered gig, 
casting a timid and reverential eye on the towered 
coach, as it sweeps furiously on. traffic itself on 
the road is changed: the carrier’s wain has disap- 
peared, and with it the bull-dog which was the terror 
of all the children on the way; the brewer's van, with 
its portly horse, is no longer seen at the change- 
house, where, at the cross-road, were never wanting 
rows of cart-horses, with exhausted nose-bags, patiently 
awaiting the close of the protracted revel of their 
masters. The drove of cattle, urged on by shouting 
and foaming drivers, no longer trespasses on the 
slightly protected garden of the villager, but is com- 
pressed into the truck, over which they gaze with a 
look of stupid resignation. The road itself will change: 
the ruts will become less worn, the sides more verdant; 
and the breakers of stones, who so frequently gazed 
from nooks by the way with goggled curiosity and 
suspended hammer on the passing coach, are few and 
far between. The anvil is mute in the stithy; the 
last blast is blown, and the brawny smith with his 
lusty sons is now in the Far West. The parish school 
suffers in the change: the children of the farmer and 
the laird are now wafted daily in the train to some 
school in the neighbouring town or capital; and the 
vexed teacher, well versed in classic and mathematic 
lore, must condescend to the labours of.an infant 
school. The toll-house is a mockery, its receipts not 
being sufficient to support the old man who has 
scarcely strength to throw open its portals; and the 
change-house, with its sanded floor, often a welcome 
sight to the traveller on foot on a sultry day, is now a 
private house, uninviting and impervious. The very 
aspect of the towns and villages is changed: you see 
them from new points of view, and the unpresentable 
is often brought out painfully. 

The old associations, the amusement and variety of 
travel, whether on foot or by coach, have passed away. 
The divergence of the pedestrian is gone, with all its 
suggestions and entertainments: the spring by the side 
of the way, at which you never failed to rest, and from 
which you rose refreshed, your hat ‘ moist with water- 
drops, as if it scooped the stream ;’ the runlet, where 
water-cresses were to be had in perfection; the knoll, 
whose ascent gave a distant view of some place of 
celebrity ; the wood from which you could select your 
walking-staff—are now places comparatively unknown. 
This divergence could not be indulged in a stage-coach 
—but even in its day, there were many stops by the 
way, when something might be learned of the people 
through whom you were passing. We might even 
communicate with the return-coach, or scream out a 
message hastily as it ; and when bent in the 
same direction, we could have kept up a conversation 
with a friend in his gig as he kept close behind with 
his horse’s nose puffing into the basket ; or, provided 
he could ride well, have him with us at the side of the 
coach, joking and galloping at the same time. But 
now, we pass each other in a whiff: the father knows 
not the features of his son in the crossing train. Even 
at the stations, where we are detained a second or 
two, there is an absence of all characters; one formal 
official twangs out the name of his village, as if trying 
to impress the passengers with the idea that it has a 
claim to recognition; but not q sash is drawn down 
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out; a mummy propriety 
ery passenger ; the bell rings, the whistle 
sounds, and away whisks the monotonous and artificial 


MR CROSSE, THE ELECTRICIAN. 


Mr Anprew Crosse was a Somersetshire gentleman, 
of moderate fortune, who devoted himself with extraor- 
dinary zeal to experiments in electricity, and achieved 
a fame in that department of science. He died in 
1855, at the age of seventy-one, and his widow has 
published a biographical volume regarding him, from 
which we learn that he was a man of ardent tempera- 
ment and of singularly upright and truthful nature, 
with much of that simplicity which so often is seen 
forming an element of greatness. His old ancestral 
seat, Fyne Court, and his estate of Broomfield, occupy 
a retired but beautiful situation on the skirts of the 
Quantock Hills. He had in the course of time filled 
his house with electrical apparatus, and even extended 
it to the trees of his park, securing thereby, as may 
well be supposed, the alarmed wonder of the country- 
people, and probably inducing better educated neigh- 
bours to regard him as a little mad. In reality, he was 
a philosopher of the rarest stamp, one disposed to 
pursue nature into her coyest recesses, and wring from 
her her most mystic secrets, but all for the good of his 
kind, and in no observable degree for self-glorification. 

In the early part of his career, Mr Crosse’s attention 
was attracted to the crystals on the roof of a cave in 
his neighbourhood. He pondered on the laws which 
regulate the growth of crystals, and felt convinced that 
it was caused by some peculiar attraction. The idea 
of electric attraction occurred to him, and, taking home 
some of the water which dropped from the roof of the 
cave, he exposed it to the action of a voltaic battery, 
when, in about ten days, he was rewarded by seeing 
crystals forming on the negative platinum wire, which 
proved to be composed of carbonate of lime. When he 
repeated the experiment in the dark, the result was 
more quickly attained. ‘Thus Mr Crosse simulated in 
his laboratory one of the hitherto most mysterious of 
the processes of nature. He pursued this line of 
research for nearly thirty years, totally unknown to 
the world, when in 1836 he was in a manner discovered 
by the British Association. Being induced to attend 
the meeting of that body at Bristol, he and his 
researches became known to Dr Buckland, who took 
an opportunity of speaking of them, introducing Mr 
Crosse as ‘a man unconnected with any scientific 
body,’ who had ‘actually made no less than twenty- 
four mi and even crystalline quartz.’ The 
audience regarded him with astonishment, and their 
feelings were wound to a high pitch when they heard 
himself relate his experiments and their results. He 
owned to having made crystals of quartz and of arra- 
gonite, carbonates of lime, lead, and copper, besides 
more than twenty other artificial minerals. He con- 
sidered it ible to make even the diamond, and 
expressed his belief that every kind of mineral would 
yet be formed by the ingenuity of man. The meeting 
got into a state of high excitement about Mr Crosse 
and his singular electrical operations. Compliments 
were showered upon him from all quarters; he became 
the especial ‘lion’ of the hour. These demonstrations, 
novel as they were, affected him not, and before the 
end of the week, he had slipped away, and was once 
more buried in his Somersetshire solitude. 

A visitor at this time described Mr Crosse as a 
middle-aged man, of light active figure, intellectual 
cast of countenance, and the voice and movements of 
@ person enjoying constant health and good spirits. 
His conversation was of a character entirely his own. 
‘ Particularly striking is Mr Crosse’s eloquence, when 


electricity, of its mysterious agencies in the natural 
phenomena of the heavens above, of the earth 

and of the waters under the earth ; how it rules alike 
the motions of the planets and the arrangement of 
atoms; how it broods in the air, rides on the mist, 
travels with the light, wanders through space, attracts 
in the aurora, terrifies in the thunder-storm, rules the 
growth of plants, and shapes all substances, from the 
fragile crystals of ice to the diamond, which it makes 
by toil continued for ages in the womb of the solid 
globe. As he describes to you all these wonders, not 
imaginations of a dreamer, but realities which he has 
himself seen and proved, by producing, by the same 
agent and the same process, only in a lesser 

the same results, his face is lighted up, his eyes are 
fixed upon the ceiling, present things seem to have 
disappeared from him, lost in the greater vividness of 
ideas which his full mind throngs before him; he pours 
out his words in an unfailing stream; but though he 
has a command of epithets, he finds language inade- 
quate to express his conceptions of the might of that 
mysterious element which, though so very mighty that 
it could annihilate a world as easily as it lifts a feather, 
he has summoned from its throne, compelled into his 
presence, guided with his hand, and made to do his 
bidding!—thus surpassing the fabled feats of the 
enchanters of old.’ 

The visitor entered the philosophical room, which he 
found sixty feet long, with a lofty arched roof, having 
been originally built as a music-hall, Here he saw 
an immense number of jars and gallipots, containing 
fluids on which electricity was operating for the pro- 
duction of crystals. ‘But,’ says he, ‘ you are startled 
in the midst of your observations by the smart crack- 
ling sound that attends the passage of the electrical 
spark ; you hear also the rumbling of distant thunder. 
The rain is already plashing in great drops against the 
glass, and the sound of the passing sparks continues to 
startle your ear. Your host is in high glee, for a 
battery of electricity is about to come within his reach 
a thousandfold more powerful than all those in the 
room strung together. You follow his hasty steps to 
the organ-gallery, and curiously approach the spot 
whence the noise proceeds that has attracted your 
notice. You see at the window a huge brass con- 
ductor, with a discharging rod near it passing into the 
floor, and from the one nob to the other, sparks are 
leaping with increasing rapidity and noise, rap, rap, 
rap—bang, bang, bang. You are afraid to approach 
near this terrible engine, and well you may; for every 
spark that passes would kill twenty men at one blow, if 
they were linked together hand in hand, and the spark 
sent through the circle. Almost trembling, you note 
that from this conductor wires pass off without the 
window, and the electric fluid is conducted harmlessly 
away. On the instrument itself is inscribed, in large 
letters, the warning words, “ Noli me tangere.” Never- 
theless, your host does not fear. He approaches as 
boldly as if the flowing stream of fire were a harm- 
less spark. Armed with his insulated rod, he plays 
with the mighty power; he directs it where he will; 
he sends it into his batteries: having charged them 
thus, he shews you how wire is melted, dissipated in a 
moment, by its passage; how metals—silver, gold, and 
tin—are inflamed, and burn like paper, only with most 
brilliant hues. He shews you a mimic aurora, and 
a falling-star, and so proves to you the cause of those 
beautiful phenomena; and then he tells you, that the 
wires you had noticed as passing from tree to tree 
round the grounds, were connected with the conductor 
before you; that they collected the electricity of the 
atmosphere as it floated by, and brought it into the 
room in the shape of the sparks that you had witnessed 
with such awe.’ 

The crystal-producing operations were the subject 


he tells you the wonders of his favourite science of a ee 
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Mr Crosse stood on the 


pinnacle of fame as a great 

al discoverer in science. People spoke of 
making crystals, without either seeing that he in 
reality only arranged the conditions under which 
nature did the work, or imagining that such a creative 


caustic solutions, out of contact with atmospheric air, 
there had appeared, as if gradually growing from 
specks, between the poles of the voltaic circuit, certain 
insects of the acarus tribe. Mr Crosse himself made 
no pretension on the subject; at no time was he ever 
able to say more than that the insects always appeared 
under certain conditions, and not otherwise. It was, 
however, at once assumed that he now set himself 
forth as having developed animal life from inorganic 
elements—an idea most odious to both scientific and 
religious men. Instantly, he was assailed from a 

quarters. Objections of the nature of pure 
assumptions were admitted as conclusive that the 
insects were produced from ova, according to the 
ordinary rules of nature. Serious, but weak people 
denounced him as an enemy of religion, though the 
fact was that Mr Crosse at all times of his life culti- 
vated a pious frame of mind. The lustre that had 
fallen on his name was dimmed in a moment, and, 
notwithstanding all his protestations of innocence, it 
never revived. We have been assured that many 
honours which would naturally have been bestowed on 
the discoverer of the crystallising process, were with- 
held by reason of the unpopularity which arose from 
the vulgar error regarding the acari. 

Little liable to be affected by the praise or blame of 
man, Mr Crosse continued, for the remaining eighteen 
years of his life, to pursue his experiments. He simu- 
lated the making of metallic Jodes or veins in clay; 
he caused the electric fluid to tear pure gold in pieces. 
He always spoke as feeling life to be too short for what 
he had todo. ‘The real motto of his laboratory,’ says 
Mrs Crosse, ‘ was, “It is better to follow nature blind- 
fold, than art with both eyes open.” ‘This expression 
explains the character of his mind, and the manner in 
which he sought results. When he walked out, he 
read, not in the book of man, but in the book of God. 
His acute powers of observation would reveal to him 
some peculiarity in the organisation of plants or com- 
bination of mineral substances, which often proyed the 
first suggestion for a train of interesting experiments. 
Mr Crosse ever evinced the most wonderful patience 
in his scientific arrangements; for months, even for 
years, he would wait for results, and watch the slow 
induration of what he hoped might be an agate, or the 
minute aggregation of crystals, whose slowly developed 
facets he would carefully note down from time to time. 
At an early period of his experiments on crystalline 
formations, he was not unfrequently disappointed, from 
the fact of his having employed too strong an electric 
action. He used to say: “ You cannot hurry nature ;” 
too rapid an action throws down the substance in an 
amorphous state ; atoms seem only to assume a crystal- 
line form when they have time to arrange themselves 
in a state of polarisation to the surrounding atoms.’ 

At another time he wrote: ‘When misfortune 

and the cares of life thicken around us, 
how delightful is it to retire into the recesses of one’s 
own mind, and plan with a view to carrying out those 
scientific arrangements, with a humble hope of benefit- 
ing our country, improving our own understandings, 
and finding unspeakable consolation in the study of 
the boundless works’ of our Maker! Often have I, 


when in perfect solitude, sprung up in a burst of | and hand, 


school-boy delight at the instant of a successful termin- 
yom ad of a tremblingly anticipated result. Not all the 


for the loss of such a moment as this,’ 


for us some 

sure in time to take a high place in the history of 
often very animated, and 
her expressions striking and appropriate. The volume 
contains many specimens of poetry by her husband. 
They are far above mediocrity; yet we could have 
wished that he had never given to the muses any part 
of that time which might have been so much more 
worthily bestowed on science. 


MUSIC OF THE STREETS AND CELLARS. 


Ir is an April evening, colder than April evenings were 
wont to be in our childhood, but still bright and lovely 
as the young spring ever is. The sea is dancing in 
a fresh breeze from the south, and glittering with 
snowy crests of foam ; the clear blue sky has here and 
there a mass of downy cloud resting on its deep azure, 
and from the esplanade there floats up the hill a sound 
—always the harbinger of spring and summer here— 
of street-music. How well in accordance are the 
sounds with those strange stirrings of memory and 
melancholy which the early season causes in most 
of us. 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweeiest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
Most people who have any sympathy with sounds can 
respond truly to Jessica’s assertion, and say: 

I am never merry when I hear sweet music; 


but this softening effect of it is peculiarly felt, we 
believe, when the strain floats unconfined upon the 
air, when, as Shelley says, 

A strain of sweetest sound 

Wraps itself the wind around, 

Until the voiceless wind be music too. 
There is nothing more touching, in our opinion, than 
street-music; we can—as the musicians are frequently 
unseen—divest ourselves, when listening to it, of all 
thought of the performers, and imagine the sounds to 
be the ‘airy tongues’ of Milton, or the floating, fleeting 
magic that made Prospero’s island 
Full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight to hurt not; 


or, with a more human and less selfish sympathy, we 
can give a thought and a sigh to those who have 
perhaps wandered from their own land to gain a scanty 
subsistence beneath the ungenial sky of the stranger 
—the itinerant musicians. 

A strange life theirs must be! such a compound 
of sweetness and sadness, pleasure and misery; for 
many of these wanderers have great taste for the art, 
and much apparent enjoyment in its exercise. Last 
summer, an Italian boy, who played the harp charm- 
ingly, performed upon our lawn for some half-hour 
or more, and appeared much more gratified by our 
admiration and understanding of his skill than by the 
pecuniary recompense of it. What links they are, too, 
of the present with the past! Thoughts of troubadours 
and wandering minstrels, of Welsh bards and ‘ plaided 
strangers’ with their mournful bagpipes, flit through 
the mind as we listen, and come as awakened echoes 
of the past. Dreams of Blondel and Rizzio, of ‘le 
petit Lully,’ and of many another wandering voice 
are brought back by the sounds even now 
floating on the air. That very = they play was 
composed by a plaided stranger of higher grade and 
of more noble itinerancy; it is the Annie Laurie of 
poor Findlater. 


4 


Though Mrs Crosse only attempts to give detached 
‘memorials’ of her husband, the public owes her 
| large thanks for her task, which certainly preserves 
Ort as they | 
! It. was by and by announced, unauthorisedly, that | 
{ while Mr Crosse was experimenting with some highly | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Street-music, like everything else, has made a 
forward during the last fifty years. The old-established 
organ-tunes even are changed ; the Hundredth Psalm, 
Auld Lang Syne, and Jim Crow, have given place to 
airs from operas, and even to Beethoven’s waltzes; 
whilst the street-bands and separate itinerants per- 
form, and often in creditable style, music of a v 
good and even classical description. It would be 
amusing to trace the history of street- music in 
England from its earliest days to the present; but the 
subject thus carried out would require more space 
than the pages of the Journal allow. There would be 
the romances of real life to which we have already 
alluded ; the famous fight of the fiddlers on the Welsh 
marches; the inn-music, waits, &c., of Elizabeth’s and 
the preceding reigns; and the itinerant musicians of 
the Civil War, who were so numerous that the parlia- 
ment made an ordinance declaring them vagrants. If 
no very great judges of the art, our ancestors were 
nevertheless lovers of it: we allude of course to the 
great body of the nation, the people; for the practice 
of having music in taverns and inns is constantly 
alluded to in our old English writers. It was not 
alone the courtier who might say: ‘I am advised to 
give her music o’ mornings; they say it will pene- 
trate.’ The itinerant fiddler, according to Bishop Earle, 
‘made it his business to get the names of the worship- 
ful who slept at an inn, in order that he might salute 
them by their names at their rising in the morning ;’ 
and indeed at the greater inns, such as we should now 
call hotels, there were musicians who appear to have 
been in some sort retainers of the house. Fynes 
Moryson has given a hint of this in his Itinerary, 
when describing the arrival of a gentleman at an inn: 
‘While he eates, if he have company especially, he 
shall be offred musicke, which he may freely take or 
refuse; and if he be solitary, the musicians will give 
him the good-day with music in the morning.’ 

The last of these musicians who made it a 
custom to frequent taverns—‘ going abusking,’ as it 
was called—was Thomas Eccles, a brother of the 
song-composer of Queen Anne’s reign. The following 
account of him is given by one who heard this last of 
the inn-minstrels play in 1735: 

£It was about the month of November that I, with 
some friends, were met to spend the evening at a 
tavern in the city, when a man, in a mean but decent 
garb, was introduced to us by the waiter. Immediately 
upon opening the door, I heard the twang of one of his 
strings from under his coat, which was accompanied 
by the question: “Gentlemen, will you please to hear 
any music?” Our curiosity, and the modesty of the 
man’s deportment, inclined us to say yes; and music 
he gave us such as I had never heard before, nor shall 
again under the same circumstances. With as fine 
and delicate a hand as I ever heard, he played the 
whole fifth and ninth solo of Corelli, two songs of 
Mr Handel—“ Del minaccian,” in Otho, and “ Spero 
si mio caro bene,” in Admetus. In short, his perform- 
ance was such as would command the attention of the 
nicest ear, and left us, his auditors, much at a loss to 
guess who he was. He made no secret of his name; 
he said he was Thomas Eccles, the youngest of three 
brothers; and that Henry, the middle one, had been 
his master, and was then in the service of the king of 
France. We were very little disposed to credit the 
account he gave us of his brother's situation in France ; 
but the collection of solos that have been published by 
him at Paris, puts it out of question.’ 

Unhappily, the moral character of poor Thomas 
Eccles was far inferior to his artistic one. He was 
idle, and given to drink; he lodged near Temple Bar, 
and was well known to the musicians of his time. 


Contemporary with this itinerant musician lived the | D 


once celebrated smail-coal man, Thomas Britton, who 
established the first concert in London. It may not 


step | be unentertaining—we believe it may even be instruc- 


tive—to give some account of this man, of whom we 
are told, that as he walked along the streets in his 
blue linen frock, and with his sack of small-coals on 
his back, the passers-by would say: ‘There goes the 
famous small-coal man, who is a lover of learning, a 


ery | performer in music, and a companion of gentlemen.’ 


Thomas Britton was born at Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire. He left his native place while a 
boy, and bound himself apprentice to a small-coal man 
in St John Baptist’s Street. ‘ After he had served his 
full time of seven years, his master gave him a sum of 
money not to set up business. Upon this, Tom went 
into Northamptonshire again, and after he had spent 
his money, he returned again to London, set up the 
small-coal trade [we are sorry for this breach of pro- 
mise], and withal took a stable, and turned it into a 
house, which stood the next door to the little gate of 
St John’s of Jerusalem next Clerkenwell Green. Some 
time after he had settled here, he became acquainted 
with Dr Garenners, his near neighbour, by which 
means he became an excellent chemist; and perhaps 
he performed such things in that profession as had 
never been done before, with little cost and charge, 
by the help of a moving elaboratory, that was contrived 
and built by himself, which was much admired by all 
of that faculty that happened to see it; insomuch that 
a certain gentleman of Wales was so much taken with 
it, that he was at the expense of carrying him down 
into that country on purpose to build him such another, 
which Tom performed to the gentleman’s very great 
satisfaction; and for the same he received from him a 
very handsome and generous gratuity. Besides his 
great skill in chemistry, he was as famous for his 
knowledge of the theory of music, in the practick 
part of which faculty he was likewise very consider- 
able. He was so much addicted to it, that he pricked 
with his own hand, very neatly and accurately, and left 
behind him a valuable collection of music .. . . which 
was sold upon his death for near a hundred pounds.’* 

It was his skill in music, however, not in chemistry, 
which won for Britton the extraordinary place he 
obtained in society, which he retained, also, without 
any change of station, habits, or occupation. The 
stable, transformed into a house, as Hearne informs 
us, was very old, low built, and mean—fit habitation 
only for one of the humblest station; yet there 
assembled the wit, genius, and beauty of England, 
and there were heard such strains as Her Majesty's 
Theatre have since scarcely surpassed. On the 
ground-floor was a repository for coals; over it a 
long, narrow room, so low, that a tall man could 
but just stand upright in it. The stairs to this 
room were on the outside of the house, and could 
with difficulty be ascended. This chamber was the 
scene of his concerts, begun with the assistance—not 
pecuniary aid, for they were free of expense—of Sir 
Roger lEstrange, ‘a very musical gentleman,’ and 
frequented by all the great geniuses of the age. Here, 
Dr Pepusch, or the great Handel, played the harp- 
sichord ; Bannister or Medler, the first violin; Hughes, 
a poet, Woolaston the painter, Shuttleworth, &c., on 
other instruments. Matthew Dubourg was then but a 
child; but his first solo played in public was performed 
at Britton’s concert, ‘standing on a joint-stool;’ and 
we are told the poor child was so awed at the splendid 
assembly, that he was near falling to the ground. 

In addition to his reputation as a musician, Britton 
was known as an acute collector of rare old books 
and manuscripts; possessing, it may consequently be 
inferred, no small portion of literary taste. In these 
pursuits, his familiar associates were the Earls of 
Oxford, Pembroke, Sunderland, Winchelsea, and the 
uke of Devonshire. ‘These noblemen were in the 


* From Hearne’ to his He i Chartularii Ecclesia 
's Appendix lemingi 
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habit of meeting, at their leisure, at the shop of a 
bookseller called Christopher Bateman, at the corner 
of Ave Maria Lane, in Paternoster Row. As St Paul’s 
clock struck twelve, Britton, who had then finished his 
morning rounds, would arrive there also, clad in his 
blue frock ; and pitching his sack of small-coal on the 
“bulk of Mr Bateman’s shop-window, would go in and 
join them; and after a conversation which generally 
lasted about an hour, they were wont to adjourn to the 
Mourning Bush,* Aldersgate, where they dined, and 
spent the remainder of the day. 

It was doubtless a happy thing for Britton that none 
of his noble friends made any attempt to remove him 
from the station in which it had pleased God to place 
him. They gave him their sympathy, their esteem, 
their society ; and left him the habits, the associations, 
the ease, and the independence of his own birth: an 
example which it would be ever wise to follow. The 
error since has been the supposing that such tastes 
and so much cultivation render a man unfit for his 
station—displace and uproot him, as it were, and impose 
on him a different way of living. The blunder began 
when good Queen Charlotte recompensed a witty 
novelist by imposing on her the duties and habits of a 
lady’s-maid; and it has gone on ever since. Let us 
learn from Thomas Britton that the arts may enlighten 
the lowliest dwelling, and cheer the humblest lot, 
without appearing ungraceful or out of place. 

The circumstances of Britton’s death were as remark- 
able as those of his life. Amongst the usual performers 
at his wonderful concerts was a magistrate for Middle- 
sex, called Justice Robe, a man fond of practical 
jokes. At that period, the now well-known trick of 
ventriloquism had been little heard of—to Britton, it 
was probably quite’unknown—Mr Robe had become 
acquainted with a blacksmith named Honeyman, who 
possessed this power, and was called, in consequence, 
the Talking Smith. 

During the time that Dr Sacheverell was under cen- 
eure, and had a great resort of friends to his house, this 
fellow got himself admitted, pretending that he came 
from a couple who wished to be married by the doctor. 
Dr Sacheverell, one of the stoutest and most athletic 
men then living, was so terrified by him during the 
few minutes he was in the room, that he was found 
almost in fits. Aware of these extraordinary powers of 
Honeyman, and probably, also, of the fact that poor 
Britton possessed books on the Rosicrucian philosophy, 
and had imbibed some fantasies on the subject of 
spirits, &c., from them, Robe had the folly and wicked- 
ness of trying the strength of the coalman’s nerves, 
He invited him and Honeyman together to his house ; 
and during the evening, Honeyman, without moving 
his lips, or seeming to speak, threw a voice into the 
air, which announced that Britton had but a few days 
to live, bidding him at the same time fall on his knees 
and say the Lord’s Prayer, as the only means of 
avoiding his doom. 

The poor terrified musician obeyed; went home, 
took to his bed, and never rose from it again. His was 
one of those finely strung natures which respond fatally 
to any stroke upon the imagination. He believed the 
warning as Mozart did the mysterious order for a 
requium, and his fine organisation yielded to his 
disordered fancy. 

No more of those divine concerts in the poor coal- 
man’s hospitable dwelling, no more strange chemical 
experiments or pleasant chats under the shelter of the 
Mourning Bush ; the lying voice had been an uncon- 
scious prophet—Tom Britton died, and was buried ; 


followed to his grave, in Clerkenwell Churchyard, by 
@ great concourse of people, who, to their honour, had 
learned to appreciate genius, honesty, and generosity, 
under the poor coalman’s blue linen gown. 
There is a picture of him in the Museum, ted by his 
friend Woolaston, beneath which are the following lines : 


Though doomed to small-coal, yet to arts allied— 
Rich without wealth, and famous without pride ; 
Music's best patron, judge of books and men, 
Beloved and honoured by Apollo’s train. 

In Greece or Rome, sure never did appear 

So bright a genius in so dark a sphere; 

More of the man had artfully been saved, 

Had Kneller painted and had Vertue grayed. 


It is greatly to be desired that a taste for music as 
good as that manifested by these ‘sons of the people’ 
should spread abroad amongst them now; and this 
appears likely to be the case from the improved style 
of the street-music. Let every sweet strain that floats 
upon the air hereafter, bring to us the hope and the 
wish that this gentle taste may be, indeed, so stealing 
upon the hearts of Englishmen, that it may work a 
greater wonder than it did of yore, in the days of 
Amphion or Orpheus—that of overcoming the evil of 
the gin-palace and the beer-shop, and make men meet 
together, not for the purposes of debasing, but of 
ennobling their nature. 

A few such concerts as Britton commenced—humble, 
unpretending, and elevating—would as much tend to 
exalt the people as his tastes did to exalt himself. 
Let us trust that we may yet see the day of music 
amongst the million. 


COB. 


Tuere are few objects of a peaceful nature more 
exquisite than the scattered villages of Devonshire, 
lying concealed amidst their pretty gardens, their fresh 
pastures, and ruddy orchards, or crowning the bold 
upland, and infusing an air of life into the rich arable 
and woodland scenery around. But the character and 
appearance of the cottages themselves are for the most 
part little calculated, on a close inspection, to give 
pleasure to any eye save that of the artist, who revels 
in the broken and uncertain outline, and in the colours 
of poverty and decay. Formed out of the earth on 
which they stand, their exterior is often untidy and 
dilapidated. The line of wall is seldom true. Daubed 
over at the first, perhaps, with a whitewash of lime, 
or coated with a coarse plastering, damp, frost, and 
total neglect have done their work. The red, raw 
material stands uncovered in all the deformity of 
nakedness, and the Cob, however dry and comfortable 
may be the shelter it affords, has ceased, in the 
language of Mr Loudon, ‘to have any beauty, because 
it has no expression.’ 

The etymology of cob has zzled the 1 - 
raphers. Neither Jameson tn detonate, 
nor Lye in the Anglo-Saxon, nor Webster in the 
American, has attempted to account for it. Johnson 
can only see-in it a constituent in the composition of 
low terms. Nor do the Devonian philologists them- 
selves throw any important light on its derivation. 
Leaving cob, however, to laugh at the etymologists, 
we shall proceed to put our readers in possession of 
the method of constructing it; and if Chapple has 
struck out the most ingenious theory with regard to 
the former, Mr Loudon has undoubtedly given us the 
most workmanlike account of the latter. We shall, 
therefore, although ourselves ‘to the manner bred,’ do 
little more than abstract from his amusing pages such 
hints as to the mode of preparing this most primitive 
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composition as may be most likely to interest, and, we 
hope, instruct our readers.* 

The cob-walls of the west of England are composed of 
earth and straw mixed up with water, like mortar, and 
well beaten and trodden together. The earth nearest at 
hand is generally used, and the more loamy it is, the 
better is it adapted for the purpose. The walls, which 
are generally two feet thick, are raised upon a founda- 
tion of stone-work; and the higher the stone-work is 
carried, the more secure is the cob from the moisture 
of the ground. When the walls have been raised to a 
certain height, they are allowed some weeks to settle 
—the length of time of course depending on the state 
of the atmosphere. The first layer or raise—to use 
the Devonian expression—never exceeds five feet, and 
is sometimes restricted to three; the second is not 
so high; while every succeeding one is diminished 
in height as the building advances. The solidity of cob- 
walls depends so much on the process of making, 
that if the latter be hurried, the former are sure 
to be crippled, and to swerve from the perpendicular. 
It is usual to pare down the sides of each successive 
raise before another is added, the instrument used 
—which is called the ‘cob-parer’—being like the 
peel or shovel used by bakers for removing the bread 
from the oven. As the work advances, the lintels 
of the doors, windows, cupboards, or other recesses 
are bedded on cross-pieces, and put in. The walls, 
however, are carried up solid, and the respective 
openings are not cut out until the work has well 
settled. In the process of building, the workmen use 
common pitchforks; and while one is on the wall 
arranging and treading down the cob, another stands 
below, and pitches it up to him. When the walls have 
reached their proper altitude, and have fairly settled 
down, the process of roofing commences. The rafters 
are fixed, and afterwards thatched with wheat-straw, 
or reed, as it is called in Devonshire, which consists of 
the stiff, unbruised, unbroken stalks which have been 
carefully separated by the thrasher from the fodder- 
straw, and bound up in large sheaves called nitches. 
In the following spring, the walls are plastered very 
smoothly with lime-and-hair mortar, and the plaster 
covered with a coating of rough-cast, composed of fine 
gravel, carefully screened and mixed with pure newly 
slaked lime and water, till the whole becomes of the 
consistence of a semi-fluid. ‘This coating is forcibly 
thrown, or slap-dashed, as it is called, upon the wall 
with a large trowel, after which it is brushed over by 
the workman with the lime-liquid in the pail, which, 
like the sprinkling of comfits with frothed sugar, gives 
the last finishing-touch of beauty to the cob. A cob- 
house of two stories takes about two years to build; 
and there are instances of houses so constructed as 
far back as the reign of Elizabeth being found at this 
day in a state of perfect preservation. In the words 
of the Devonshire adage, all that cob wants to insure 
durability, ‘is a good hat and a good pair of shoes.’ 

That cob should be so generally adopted in a 
country abounding, as the west of England does, in 
stone, marble, and granite, is undoubtedly owing to its 
cheapness, the facility with which it is wrought, and 
the dry, healthy, and comfortable dwelling which it 
forms. As s cheapness, it will cost, speaking 
roughly, about a third of stone, and a fifth of brick- 
work; while, on the score of comfort, the thickness 
and non-conducting properties of the walls preserve a 
mean temperature within, as well during the heats of 
summer as the frosts of winter. But the material is ill 
adapted for barns and garden-walls ; it harbours vermin, 
and is apt to be undermined by rats and mice. 

The antiquity of cob is much less doubtful than 
its etymology. There can be no doubt that it was 
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introduced into Cornwall and Devon by the Pheenicians, 
as it was introduced by them into all their other 
colonies. Although these princely merchants carried 
the arts of building and carpentry to the greatest per- 
fection, it is probable that these were only displayed, 
to any considerable extent, in the temples of their 
deities, and the palaces of their kings and nobles. ‘The- 
Tyrian and Carthaginian watch-towers which bristled 
along the African and Iberian shores, we know from 
Sanchoniatho to have been built of a compound of 
stubble and mud, kneaded together like dough, and 
dried in the sun; and so probably were the dwellings 
of the vast mass of the Pheenician people. Ezekiel, 
who, of all the Hebrew writers, was the best acquainted 
with their customs, when speaking of breaking 
through a wall, invariably makes use of a word which 
would be utterly inapplicable to one of stone or brick 
—‘I digged through the wall with mine hand.’ And 
that houses formed of the same material were common 
in Palestine, is evident from the identical expression 
of Ezekiel being twice used by our Saviour in the 
sixth chapter of St Matthew: ‘Lay yourselves up 
treasures, where thieves do not break through (literally, 
‘dig through ’) nor steal.’ 

In like manner, we find abundant traces of cob 
having been known to the ancient Greeks, and used 
by them very much in the same way as it is now 
wrought in Devonshire. Thucydides, in describing, in 
his second book, the works thrown up by the besiegers 
at the leaguer of Platza, mentions the confining of the 
mud in layers of reed, just as it is confined at this day 
in Devon by what are there called spires—a species 
of rush which grows in great abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Topsham. Xenophon, too, in narrating 
the ingenious manner in which Agesipolis, king of 
Sparta, took the city of Mantinea, states that he 
dammed up the river which flowed round the town, 
and, by thus softening the walls, caused them to fall 
in. The Mantineans, he adds, when they rebuilt 
them, carried up the stone-foundation of the new cob 
(+Awéov) many feet, in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the same stratagem. ‘These foundations are 
described by Colonel Leake, in his work on the Morea, 
as very perfect, and their intention as quite obvious. 
The masonry, which is complete as high as it extends, 
is clearly too low to have formed of itself a defensive 
wall. 

In Egypt, cob was in familiar use at least as far 
back as the times of the Hyksoi, or shepherd-kings. 
This is evidenced by the task-work assigned to the 
Jews by Pharaoh, as detailed in the fifth chapter of 
Exodus: ‘There shall be no straw given, yet shall ye 
deliver the tale of bricks.’ ‘What the use of straw 
was,’ says Bishop Patrick, ‘in making bricks is 
variously conjectured: some think it was mixed with 
the clay to make the brick more solid ’—this being, as 
we have seen, the precise object for which straw is 
used in cob. Josephus tells us that the task-work of 
the captive Jews in Egypt was the building of walls 
and a pyramid; and many have supposed that the 
pyramids of Dahshour, which are composed of sun- 
dried bricks made of mud and cut straw, were the very 
works which made the lives of the Israelites ‘ bitter 
with hard bondage.’ 

Ascending to a still more remote antiquity, we find 
that the tower which the Cainite worshippers of fire 
erected to their idol Bel on the plains of Babylonia 
—where stone is comparatively rare, and wood, as 
Heeren says, is still more scarce than stone—was 
faced with brickwork, cemented with slime, bitumen, 
mud, or whatever the chemar was; the centre, accord- 
ing to the conjectures of Bryant and Rich, being 
composed of earth. What this brickwork was 
probably like, we learn from the latter author, who 
describes the sun-burnt bricks of the Birs Nimroud 
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of earth, in which are seen broken reeds or chopped 
straw, used for the obvious purpose of binding them’ 
—a description which very closely with 
the appearance of decayed me ot a cob. The 
walls which surrounded the city were in like manner, 
as we learn from Herodotus, built of the earth exca- 
vated from the moat which encircled them—a state- 
ment fully corroborated by Diodorus Siculus, who 
gives the most particular account of them. The 
original walls having perished, or, to adopt the strong 
expression of the ag melted into air, they 
were rebuilt, probably -é Nebuchadnezzar, partly of 
burned and partly of unburned brick. In the fourth 
century, these renewed walls were just sufficient for 
the hunting preserves of the Persian king. They, too, 
have entirely crumbled away, 


And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind, 


We may not go further in our attempt to trace the 
antiquity of this favourite compound. Were we to 
give the reins to conjecture, it might not be impossible 
to make out a strong circumstantial case for its 
probable existence in the antediluvian period. We 
might dwell upon the facts that, until the days of 
Tubal-Cain, the art of working metals was unknown, 
and that, therefore, the city which Cain built could 
not have been constructed of wood; that chemistry 
being yet unborn, it could not have been of stone, or 
brick and mortar; that mud was the most obvious 
material to a tiller of the earth; and that beyond the 
fingers and the feet, no assistance of tools was in this 
case needed. But we refrain, content with pare _ 
to say of cob, as Byron has said so splendidly of 
ocean : 

Time writes no wrinkles on thy muddy brow; 
As Nimrod first beheld thee, art thou now! 


THE COURT OF CHANCERY AS IT IS. 


Tr has been truly remarked, that the Court of Chancery 
is an admirable illustration of ‘the dog with the bad 
name.’ The expression, ‘like being in Chancery,’ and 
others of a similar nature, are often used by people 
who wish to impress upon their hearers that which is 
tedious, expensive, and almost endless. If property 
is ‘thrown into Chancery,’ to use a popular phrase, 
all hope of its ever being of any further benefit to the 
parties interested in it, is abandoned. The Court of 
Chancery has won for itself an evil reputation which 
still clings to it, although no longer deserved. 

The Court of Chancery has been thoroughly re- 
formed. The changes began in 1850; and in 1852 an 
entire revolution was effected in its mode of procedure. 
The various times for taking the necessary proceedings 
were considerably shortened, printed pleadings were 
substituted for written ones, and unnecessary offices, 
such as those of the masters in Chancery, which had 
long been causes of delay and expense to suitors, were 
abolished. In many cases, too, relief may now be had 
by a summary mode of procedure. Also fees are paid 
by stamps, and officers of the court are remunerated 
by salaries instead of fees, so that greater fees than 
those prescribed by the orders of the court can no 
longer be taken. Thus, and in a great many other 
particulars, which it is unnecessary here to detail, has 
the Court of C been reformed and its procedure 
simplified, with a saving of time and cost to the suitor ; 
yet no one believes it. Works like Mr Dickens's 
Bleak House still continue to gain credence, although 
written long ago, and before Chancery reform began; 
novelists and newspaper writers still speak of it as it 
was years ago; and because they do not know of, or 
cannot comprehend its v: 


England thus misled, but foreigners get these absurd 
notions into their heads, carry them home to their 
own countries, and represent our highest court in the 
realm as a monstrosity of iniquity ! 

There is also another class who rail against the 
Court of Chancery, who wish all forms and modes of 
procedure to be done away with, and would, no doubt, 
like justice to be administered after the manner of a 
Turkish pacha; but this is, in England, we are glad 
to say, an impossibility. Forms are, to a certain 
extent, actually necessary to prevent injustice being 
done by the law; for if the process of the law could 
be used without knowledge, cost, or trouble, by any 
one who might fancy himself wronged by another, 
then would it become an engine of tyranny and 
oppression, and not of justice and equity. 

Let us hope that the Court of Chancery, which, by 
reason of its reforms, has, from being the slowest, 
become one of the speediest tribunals in the kingdom, 
may be regarded in its proper light, and become as 
popular as it has hitherto been unpopular. 


FOUR SEASONS. 
Parcus Deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
Insanientis dum sapientie 
Consultus erro; nune retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos.—Hor cg. 


Wuen Life was Spring our wants were small, 
The present hour the future scorning— 
A stunning partner at a ball, 
A place among her thoughts next morning ; 
No fears had we that she could lose 
The varied charms our fancy lent her, 
Terpsichore was then our Muse, 
And Mr Thomas Moore our Mentor. 


Time passed till, though our wants were few, 
Hopes rose, but "twas not hard to span ’em— 
An opera-box, paiile gloves, a new 
Rig out, or ten pounds more per annum ; 
When deeper aspirations came, 
We called in aid—Imagination, 
And drew on Fancy for our Fame, 
And for our Love—upon Filirtation. 


Grown more sagacious, by and by, 

The wants and hopes of Life advancing, 
We learned to spell Love with an i, 

And dining took the pas of dancing ; 
We smiled at Fancy; pitied youth ; 

In Power began Life’s aims to centre ; 
Demurred at Faith ; and doubted Truth ; 

Till self became both Muse and Mentor. 


Another Season served to prove 
Our false appraisement of Life’s treasure, 
We found in Trust, and Truth, and Love, 
The very corner-stones of Pleasure ; 
That youth of heart shewed age of head ; 
That gaining was less sweet than giving ; 
That we might live, and yet be dead 
To all the real joys of living. 


Our dreams how shadowy and vain 

We've found; and turn back truer hearted, 
With humbler quest to seek again 

The simple Faith in which we started ; 
And deeper read in Wisdom’s page, 

Know now how we have been beguiled, who ’d 
Suppose the objects that engage 
‘The hopes of youth—the aims of age 

Should find their end in second childhood. 

Atrrep Warts. 
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